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‘THE MATTERHORN. 


AN ASCENT OF THE MATTERHORN. 


AN old miner of ’49, whom I once met in California, 
said to meas we ‘came in sight of the snowy ‘crests of 
the Sierras of Calaveras and Tuolumne, ‘* Those moun- 
tains are not appreciated in California: we used to dig 
and dig in them, and there was an end of it. The fact 
is, stranger, a man ought to have two lives; one to get 
a living in, the other to look at the mountains.” 


But some there be who look at the mountains first,’ 
whether they get the living or not. And so-there has 
arisen in Switzerland the Alpen Club, the guild of moun- 
tain lovers, whose “‘ feet are beautiful upon the mouti- 
tains,”? a guild to which such men as’ De‘ Saussure, 
Tyndall.and Agassiz have been proud to belong. Thus 
it happened that on the 10th day of August, 1881, a 
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party of thirty young ‘‘ Hoosiers,” boys and girls, moun- 
tain lovers of all degrees, led.on by a stalwart tramp 
who answered to the name of ‘‘ Alles Aussteigen,”’ and 
piloted by ‘‘ John the Baptist,’ came over the snowy 


JEAN-BAPTISTE AYMONOD GUIDE DE VAL TQURNANCHE 


pass called the Matterjoch, which leads from Le Breuil 
to Zermatt. 

And ever before us and above us as we came up the 
green valley of Tournanche ; ever above us as we toiled 
up the pass ; above everywhere, dark, majestic, inacces- 

- sible, rose the huge pyramid of the noblest of the Alps. 
No one who has seen it can ever forget its form. It 
burns itself into the memory as no other object in all 
Europe does. Shut your eyes for a moment, you who 
have been at ‘Zermatt, and straight before you and 
above you, its long hand clutching at the sky, you will 
see the Matterhorn! d 

We wandered about Zermatt for a day or two, seeing 
the sights in the usual way, and all the time the Matter- 
horn hung above our heads and dared us tocome. At 
last we could stand it no lohger, and one evening when 
the “‘ stalwarts’ were gathered together on the stone 
wall in front of the Hotel Monte Rosa, Gilbert said unto 
‘Beach, ‘‘ We must do something big before we leave this 
place; let us go up the Matterhorn !’? And Beach said, 
** We must, indeed ; I will go if Jordan will.”’ 

But Jordan felt doubtful. He knew that a mountain 
which eclipsed the full moon would be a hard road for 


a heavy man to toil up ; and besides, the story of the first 
elimbers was fresh in his mind. He had not lost any 
Matterhorn. Once, in the Rocky Mountains, a party of 
tourists came across the fresh trail of a grizzly bear. 
They boldly invited their teamster to shoulder his gun 
and go in search of the animal. But he demurred. “I 
ain’t lost no b’ar,”’ said he. And soI hadn’t “lost no” 
mountain, at least no mountain looking like the one be- 
fore us. 

But the boys said, ‘‘ You have talked and talked about 
mountains, and you have never done a single big thing 
among them, and itis time youdid. You know Baede- 
ker says that ropes have been attached in all the diffi- 
cult places, so that there is no longer any danger of 
falling. Then, if we are not strong enough to go to the 
top we can turn back at any time.’’ And I remembered 
that Tyndall had thought it worth his while to try again 
and again to go up, and so had my Italian namesake, 
the geologist Giordano. Then why not I? So we three 
shook hands upon it, and went back to the hotel to make 
arrangements, Afterwards three others joined us, 
making six in all. And we sought out ‘‘ John the Bap- 
tist ’? and made him our chief guide, and we directed 
him to provide food and ropes for eleven, and we were 
‘tin for the Matterhorn.” 

Meanwhile all the boys wrote letters home—letters 
full of descriptions of the Matterhorn, which kept their 
mothers and sisters awake o’ nights for a week. And the 
pen-sketches of the mountain with which they embel- 
lished them were wonderful to behold. And in the 
evening some of them strolled out to the little grave- 
yard at Zermatt, to the tombs of Hadow, Hudson and 
Michel Croz, the first. victims of the Matterhorn, for 
‘inspiration,’ they said, and some of them composed 
epitaphs, which we trust they will not soon need. 

At one o’clock the next morning the porter of the 
Hotel Monte Rosa knocked at our doors and armounced 
that breakfast was ready. We rose in a hurry, ate 
everything on the table, and by half-past one our alpen- 
stocks were rattling loudly on the stone pavement of the 
narrow streets of Zermatt. Our five guides were ready, 
each laden with ropes, provisious and wine, and we were 
on the road toward the Matterhorn. 

Let me say a word about the guides. Most of the 
able-bodied men in the Swiss valleys are, in the summer, 
guides or porters in the mountains, The average guide - 
is a rather heavy, slow-spoken fellow, who buys a good 
deal of food for you and eats it himself, who drinks great 
quantities of villainous, sour red wine at your expense, 
hauls you around like a bag of meal, and finally, as he 
leaves you, waxes eloquent on the subject of ‘‘ Trink- 
geld.”’ But there are guides and guides, and some of 
them are men of force and intelligence, who have, and 
who deserve to have, a wide reputation. Among those, 
known all over Europe for strength and courage, was 
Michel Croz, of Chamouny, who fell from the Matter- 
horn in 1865. Among those destined to be thus known 
is the young man whom we were so fortunate as to em- 
ploy as our chief guide, Jean-Baptiste Aymonod, of Val 
Tournanche. 

“John the Baptist,’? as we called him, is a robust 
young fellow of medium height, with a smooth face, 
gentle blue eyes and a firm, expressive mouth. He is 
soft-voiced and slow-spoken, like most of the Swiss 
guides, and is endowed: with a grace of manner and 
purity of speech hardly to be looked for in a herdsman’s 
boy risking his life on the roeks and ice for two hundred 
dollars a year. His face shows the marks of moun- 
taineering, for his nose has some time been broken down 
by a falling stone. 
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Our next guide, Victor Maquignaz, is older than John 
and larger, a big, burly mountaineer, brave and trusty, 
who speaks French with variations, a surprising dialect, 
born of the mountains, in a high, uncertain falsetto, like 
the voice of a wheelbarrow that needs oiling. Next 
came Frangois Bic, a tall, intelligent, positive fellow, a 
good mountaineer, who would be better liked if his eye 
were less closely fixed on the ‘‘ Trinkgeld.’”? Next came 
his brother, Daniel Bic, who had never been up the Mat- 
terhorn before and evidently wished never to go again. 
Finally, there was Elie Pession, surnamed the “ Inva- 
lid,’’ a strong-looking fellow with a heavy black beard, 
whose heart sank into his boots when he stood in the 
presence of danger. A coward is not ‘‘ well placed’’ on 
the Matterhorn, 

As we started out that night it seemed that we had 
never seen the world leok so beautiful. The moon was 
full, and hung gracefully over the left shoulder of the 
Matterhorn, and the sky was without a cloud. Through 
dark fir-forests we went, by the side of a foaming torrent, 
then over flower-carpeted pastures and steep, grassy 
slopes, the great mountain ever in front and the glisten- 
ing snows of the Dent Blanche and Monte Rosa flanking 
it on either side. We came to the Black Lake and its 
little chapel, by the side of the Furggen Glacier. Here 
we rested a moment, then, leaving vegetation behind, 
we took to the narrow ridge of rocks that leads to the 
foot of the upper pyramid of the Matterhorn. 

At sunrise, we came to the first cabin. This cabin, 
built by the Swiss Alpen Club, is quite a comfortable 
place, with two rooms, and plenty of straw, blankets and 
fuel. Many who climb the mountain spend the night 
here, starting out early in the morning. The walls of 
the cabin are covered with lead-pencil inscriptions in 
every tongue, one of which, in particular, I remember, 
noteworthy as being farther above the sea-level than any 
other poetry in the language : 

‘* Little Matt Horner 
Sat in the corner, 
And vowed he wouldn’t be climbed ; 
We tried it, you know, 
But found so much snow, 
We very politely declined.” 


For a few minutes we watched the sun risitig over the 
glaciers of the Weissthor Pass, and then Joli the Bap- 
tist had us again under way. We stood right at the 
foot of the mountain and yet it looked steeper than ever, 
with no sign of a possible ‘path. Precipices of bare 
rock and slippery ice were everywhere, and nothing else. 

We went on a little way to a snowy ridge on which 
was a heap of large stones. ‘* This,’’ said John the Bap- 
tist, ‘‘ was the chalet of Monsieur Whymper.”’ 

Then the path began to grow narrow, and abysses 
opened below us, and John called a halt and said *that 
we miust now be very careful; we must watch nothing 
but our feet; we must talk as little as possible; we 
must keep our mouths shut and breathe through our 
noses ; and, finally, we must chew chocolate or candy all 
the time, for this, he said, would keep our throats from 
being parched. We felt that this meant business, and 
so we left off looking at the sunrise and the glaciers, 
contemplated our shoes, chewed our chocolate and 
moved on. 

The path ran along a narrow ledge about a foot wide, 
with a wall ten feet high above it and an icy precipice 
somewhat higher than a church steeple, varied with 
ugly-looking crevasses, below us. This was at first a 
little ‘‘ ticklish,’’ but we soon got used to it. One can walk 
a flat board on the top of a fence, without fear of fall- 
ing, and this ledge was twice as good a foothold. Then, 


if you can walk it for fifteen minutes in safety, why can 
you not do it for seven hours? There is not a climb on 
the Matterhorn which would not be reasonably easy and 
safe if taken alone. But when one scramble is over 
another just as hard takes its place, and if you flinch, 
or slip, or grow dizzy for an instant, you are gone to the 
bottom. 

We walked on and watched our feet and thought it 
would be easier by and by, when suddenly our path 
ceased. Here John the Baptist left us, and, climbing 
like a fly up the side of the rock above us, he showed us 
our path ten feet higher up on another ledge of rocks. 
He threw the end of his rope to the guide Victor, who 
put it around his waist. Then John stood like a Colossus 
on the edge of the precipice and hauled him up. Next 
came my turn, and I dangled serenely over the edge of 
the mountain, while John and Victor pulled on the 
rope. And so one by one came up the rest, and here 
the road began to look badly, and pretty steadily as we 
proceeded it looked worse and worse, 

From this point to the top, about six hours’ climb, 
there was not a single yard of level walking, or indeed of 
any walking at all. One could not anywhere take three 
steps without watching each step and making a mental 
calculation as to whether his feet would hold. There 
was scarcely a place where a stumble or a slip of the 
foot. would not, except for the help of others, send the 


‘‘ BTES-VOUS BIEN PLACE ?”’ 
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person who slipped to the foot of the mountain. Every 
step was on the edge of a precipice, and every step made 
the precipice higher—though indeed there is little choice 
between falling a hundred feet and falling a mile. And 
the boys saw this and fell not at all. They clung with 
fingers and toes to every projecting point, and nothing 
short of an earthquake could have shaken that moun- 
tain away from them. 

The Matterhorn is by no means the highest of the 
Alps, but of all the high mountains it is the steepest. 
Its gigantic neighbors, the Monte Rosa, the Weisshorn, 
the Mischabelhorn, as well as Mont Blanc, are all 
higher—a little—but none of these make so good use 
of their height as the Matterhorn. The Matterhorn is 
a creature of the sun and frost. It is now but a wreck, 
the core of some greater mountain, whose rocks have 
been one by one hurled by the strong gods of sun and 
air into the valleys below, and then spread all over 
Switzerland by the glaciers of the Great Ice Age. 

It stands in a region of perpetual frost, but bathed by 
the warm sunshine of Italy. On every clear day its 
rock sides grow warm in the sun ; on every cloudy day 
the snow falls, melts in the sunshine, and the water runs 
into the clefts of the rocks, Then at night the moun- 
tain grows cold, and the water freezes in the fissures, 
and expanding, widens these fissures and pushes the 
loose outside rocks nearer and nearer the edge of the 
precipice. 

At last, a gust of wind or a careless foot may cause 
one of these loose rocks to topple over. Down it falls, 
loosening many more on its way, and the whole series 
goes plunging with an ever-increasing roar for a mile 
and a half, finally diving deep into the ice of the Furg- 
gen glacier at the bottom. Once on the glacier they 
move more leisurely, until finally the glacier melts and 
yields up its dead, and they go into the universal rub- 
bish heap, the-moraine, at the bottom. These are the 
‘*nierres qui roulent,’’ the dread of the mountaineer. 

Most high mountains have great rounded heads, white 
with the snows of eternity. Such mountains are fash- 
ioned by the glaciers themselves, but the glacier has no 
hold on the Matterhorn. Glaciers make white domes of 
mountains ; frost makes black pinnacles and spires. 

The guides now tied us together. On every difficult 
or dangerous excursion the members of the party are 
fastened together by ropes around the waist, so that if 
the foot of one slips ‘the others may save him, or else all 
go tothe “last ditch” together. The persons are about 
ten feet apart, and.each one keeps the rope below him 
taut, so thatifany one feels the least inclination to fall the 
others will bring him up standing. We fell into line and 
were tied in three sections. First came John the Bap- 
tist, guide-in-chief, who knew the way better than the 
others 5 I came next, then Gilbert, and finally, on our 
rope, the guide Victor. Next came the two Bics, with 
Beach and Anderson, and finally Spangler brought up 
the. rear, yoked with Williams and Pession. And we 
that were ahead kicked loose stones down on the others, 
and the farther down the line a person was the more ter- 
rible the mountain seemed to him. 

This is the way we went: First, John the Baptist 
would scramble up some ledge, clinging by fingers and 
toes to projecting points, or hanging to some higher 
crag by means of his ice-axe. -When he found a foot- 
hold. he would sheut to me, ‘*En avance!’? Then I 


would crawl up, and the next man would, at the same 
time, edge up to where I was, and so on. When we came 
to an especially bad place, where the stones were loose 
or gave no good hold, then I would shovt up, ‘‘ Etes- 
If John was “ well placed,’’ then I 


vous bien placé ?” 











would call out, ‘‘ Tirez !”? and he would draw up on the 
rope, which made it much easier for me to scramble up. 
Then it came my turn to help up the next man, but he 
usually crawled up alone, having an aversion to being 
helped which I did not share, but for which I was duly 
thankful. 

After scrambling about three hours John the Baptist 
told me to look up and we would see the second hut and 
the ropes which led to it. We saw a little stone shanty 
which had crawled for shelter under a huge pinnacle of 
rock, on the edge of a precipice some fifty feet high. 
Down this precipice hung a rope, fast to an iron staple 
above. swinging loosely below. 

I had read in the guide-books that ‘‘ ropes had ‘been 
placed in the more difficult places’? on the Matterhorn. 
I had imagined something of the sort that I had seen in 
other mountains—a rope railing alongside of a steep 
and narrow path. We were hardly expecting to go 
hand-over-hand on a rope swinging loosely over infinity. 

John the Baptist started up hand-over-hand, resting 
his toes on the projecting points of the rocks where op- 
portunity offered, until he reached a little ledge where 
he could stand on one foot. Then he called to me to 
follow. 

It was growing very cold. The rope was frozen. I 
put on my gloves and went up for alittle distance. But 
when I came to rest my full weight of 215 pounds on 
the rope my gloves would not cling to it, and I felt my- 
self slowly sliding downward. It was nota pleasant sen- 
sation. I thought that I should probably stop on reach- 
ing the knot on the end of the rope. But I might go 
too fast, and, jerking John the Baptist from his narrow 
perch, we might form the nucleus of a small avalanche 
moving toward Zermatt. 

But I stopped! Pulling off my gloves, I tried again, 
with better success, and when we were all up we threw 
off our ropes, and lay down for a moment on the hay of 
the upper cabin. This, as may be inferred, is not much 
of a cabin, for labor is dear and timber is scarce so far 
above the clouds, It is a mere refuge-hut, built of stone, 
one side a natural ledge, which shields it from the wind. 
It is six feet by ten and five feet high. At one end are 
three blankets and some boards covered by hay. There 
is a small table, a bench to sit on, and a small tin pail, 
under which a fire of pine shavings can be made to 
cook chocolate. Water is got from a neighboring snow- 
bank, and fuel and hay are sent up occasionally by the 
AlpenClub. Here we had another round of tough bread, 
sour wine and chocolate, and were soon again on the 
way. 

At this time clouds began to gather around us, and 
after a little it began to snow. We lost sight of the 
earth altogether, and everything below us became a 
fathomless abyss. Soon we came to a narrow ridge, 
where one can bestride the mountain, which is no wider 
at its edge than the back of a‘horse. On either side, as 
the clouds broke away, we could look downward seem- 
ingly to'the very bottom of things. Near this the first 
climbers fell from the mountain. I asked John about 
the story, but he declined to talk. ‘‘I was not here 
then,’’ he said. 

Then we turned around to the eastern face again. 
Here we could see the summit about five hundred feet 
above us, a ragged and nearly vertical wall of rock. 
How to get up was evident:from the long lines of hanging 
rope. Some one aptly compared it to-climbing a church 
steeple by means of the lightning-rod. We went up the 
ropes one after another, and at last, in spite of their 
steepness, we hegan to prefer them to the other slopes, 
which offer nothing but rocks to cling to. One of these 
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ropes has had one >f its strands cut by the sharp edge 
of some rock, and the other two strands are partly un- 
twisted. This rope may break for somebody—but not 
for us. 

It is hard enough to‘climb this part of the mountain 
with the aid of the ropes ; it seems next to impossible 
without it. Yet some one carried up these-ropes and the 
iron staples by which they are hung and fastened them 
all there, and the man who did this was John the Baptist ! 
At last the ropes ceased, and turning around to the north 
face of the’ mountain we found there an easy slope by 
which we soon reached the summit. 

On the the top is a narrow crest of rock, about twenty 
feet long and two or three feet wide, On its north side 
are rocks, and along its south side ts a long snow-bank 
or “‘ cornice,”? which overhangs the edge. 

It was as cold as midwinter. The wind danced and 
howled, and the snow fell thick and fast. I should 
hardly say that the snow fell. It is made up there, and 
fully a mile of the cloud was below us. Most of the time 
we could see nothing. The whole earth was represented 
by the little summit ridge, which was all we could see of 
the Matterhorn. Once in a while a break in the clouds 
would give us a glimpse of Le Breuil, nearly two miles 
below us, and occasionally our nearest mountain neigh- 
bor, the Dent Blanche, disclosed her snow-crowned head. 

We wrote our names on a card, which we placed inan 
empty bottle, which is the mountain’s registry-book of 
visitors. Victor broke off with his ice-axe the upper- 
most point of the mountain-—a piece of dark green horn- 
blende. I put it in my pocket, and we prepared to 
descend. In going down the strong guide in each sec- 
tion was placed last, so as to hold the others back in 
case any one should slip. 

Gilbert was placed first on our rope, then Victor, then 
I, and finally John the Baptist, who let us down over the 
cliffs as he had formerly drawn us up. Our movement 
was peculiar. The fourth or last man of each series 
starts first, and goes down to the niche of the third man ; 
when he is ‘‘ well placed ’’ the third man advances ; then 
in turn the second and first, the first man moving, when 
possible, to the length of his rope, the others again edg- 
ing down to him. 

On our descent we first became aware of the tourment, 
a wind peculiar tothe high mountains, a sort of snow- 
laden whirlwind, or wind made visible, which goes furi- 
ously over the mountains, tearing off loose rocks, starting 
avalanches, and making everything rattle. Whenever 
one of these struck us we lay flat and clung to the rocks, 
lest it should blow us from the mountain. It was sucha 
wind as this, I imagine, that blew Old Grimes away. 
Professor Anderson, [ remember, wore a narrow-brim- 
med hat, drawn down tightly over hisears, A tourment 
took it and whirled it high in the air. The learned /pro- 
fessor fell flat on the ground, and every hair of his head 
caught the rotary motion and stood straight out. 

As we went farther we noticed more and more the 
treacherous character of the stones on the mountain- 
side. Stepping down on a stone, the added momentum 
is more apt to detach it than when one cautiously clings 
to it from below. Do what we would some stones would 
fall, and a falling stone may hurt some one below. And 
occasionally some stone would detach itself spontane- 
ously and go rattling down to the bottom of the moun- 
tain, followed by a host of smaller ones, leaving as they 
pass ‘‘ a strong smell of sulphur,” which, as Whymper 
says, ‘‘ tells us who sent them.”’ 

The Matterhorn, as I have said, is one of the steepest 
of mountains, and everywhere offers but. 
the climber. There is, however, in all this no real 


hold to- 





danger or risk to men strong of limb and steady of 
head, accompanied by good guides, But there is one 
danger which is real, one against which no skill nor 
strength can wholly guard, and that is the danger from 
falling stones.- This risk would be slight with a small 
party, but'our-company of eleven—perhaps the dargest 
ever on the Matterhorn—made so long a line that a stone 
loosened by the uppermost would acquire a fearful velo- 
city before reaching the last. Not more than six persons 
should be on the Matterhorn together. 

The head of the column had reached the foot of one 
of the last ropes which come down from the summit 
and was waiting for the others to come. One of the 
very last of the company was laboriously crawling over 
a huge rock, when it suddenly became loosened. I re- 
member hearing some one scream, ‘‘ Look out!’’ and 
then suddenly it seemed that all sunshine and hope had 
gone out of the mountain. 

The great rock fell about thirty feet. Striking a ledge, 
it broke into three or four pieces, one of which, weighing 
about one hundred pounds, flew over my head and over 
the heads of John and Victor. The man next below us 
turned to look back when he heard the noise. The rock 
struck him full in the face, knocked him instantly off. 
the ledge and then plunged down the side of the moun- 
tain. 

We were all paralyzed for an instant, the guides as 
much as the rest. I remember calling to John the Bap- 
tist to give me rope, so that I could go down to Victor 
and let him go on to Gilbert. By the time we got down 
Gilbert was struggling to.his feet. His face and clothes 
were covered with blood, which flowed from a deep cut, 
like a sabre gash, in his nose and forehead. A stiff- 
brimmed. hat which he wore had been cut fairly in two, 
and its resistance had greatly reduced the force of the 
blow. We decided that it was only a flesh wound, al- 
though a very serious one. Once at the bottom, there 
would be little danger, but should the victim faint or 
be unable or unwilling to walk, getting down would be- 
come very difficult or even dangerous. 

We tied up the cuts with all the silk handkerchiefs in 
the party, covered them with snow and put over them 
all a thick woolen hood, which John the Baptist carried 
for use in time of need, and in five minutes we were 
moving again. We were unable to stop the flow of blood 
and our course was marked by a red trail. Gilbert’s face 
was soon entirely covered by a red clot; his eyelids 
swelled so that he could not see, and after a little he re- 
lapsed into a half-unconscions state; in which he seemed 
to realize only that it was cold and that he must always 
walk. . 

Letting the others go ahead, Victor now took Gilbert 
by the arm, and both were separately fastened to John 
the Baptist, while I made the last of the series. It 
took us four hours to reach the upper cabin. Had our 
wounded man been otherwise than light of weight, 
strong of limb and immensely resolute, we might not 
have gotten down at all, and the prospect of a night on 
the bare side of the mountain was not inspiriting. It is 
hard enough for a well man to go safely down the Mat- 
terhorn, far harder than to go up; but for a man blind 
and faint it became terrible, ‘‘C°est un homme fort et 
brave,” said John the Baptist, 

The others went on more rapidly and were soon out 
of sight. At one time I saw Gilbert slip, and, with 
Victor, fall like a shot, but John the Baptist was always 
“* well placed”? and held them. 

_ At one time we heard a tetrible uproar, and three or 
four rods away we saw ay immense avalanche of stones 
coming down. It. was made up of a dozen large rocks 
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of the size of a wagon, with hundreds of little ones yelp- 
ing in the rear, They were going at the rate of five miles 
.a minute, dancing along in a jolly, rocky way, and mak- 
ing the echoes ring on their way toward the Furggen 
Glacier. It was a grand sight, but we were little in the 
mood for it. ‘*C’est une montagne terrible !’’ said John 
the Baptist. One of the guides, Pession, surnamed ‘‘ the 
Invalid,’? had been in a shiver of mortal terror ever 
since the accident, and for the rest-of the day was worse 
than useless. ‘‘ You must pardon him,”’’ said John the 
Baptist, ‘‘for he has a wife and children at Val Tour- 
nanche.”’ 

At about six o’clock we reached the upper hut. Gil- 
bert lay down on the hay, refusing to take another step, 
and very promptly went to sleep. John decided to re- 
main there with Victor, Spangler and myself, and to 
send the others down to Zermatt. 

Meanwhile the rest of us remained in the upper hut, 
12,800 feet above the sea. John the Baptist sent us to bed 
at once, one on each side of Gilbert, to keep him warm. 
my ‘‘off side’? was against a frosty rock, which carried 
But nobody kept us warm. My clothes were wet, and 
away heat faster than I could generate it. Moreover, the 
floor was very uneven, and the tin wine-flask, which did 
duty as a pillow, was far from being ‘‘soft as downy pil- 
lows are.’”?’ Whenever I awoke I found myself shiver- 
ing in a way which would have made the windows 
rattle, had there been any, and I awoke several times. 
Our patient was uneasy. At about the first watch of 
the night he shouted out, “‘ Attention ! Attention ! tou- 
jours!’ Later he exclaimed, in a tone of triumph, in 
allusion to the hill which most of our party were ascend- 
ing while we were on the Matterhorn: ‘‘ Now bring on 
your Gorner Grats and things!’ Still later he an- 
nounced to an imaginary party, whose operations he was 
directing : ‘‘ At this point, ladies and gentlemen, we will 
stop walking and take wheelbarrows.’’ John and Victor 
lay on the bare ground, and every few hours, when they 
could stand it no longer, they built a fire of shavings 
and woke us up to take a drink of chocolate all around. 

In the morning we rose early and sallied out to look 
at the sunrise. Theair wasintensely clear. The whole 
Matterhorn was white with new-fallen snow and glisten- 
ing with frost. Nearly two miles below us the clouds 
were hanging over Zermatt, their upper outlines as 
sharply defined as the mountains themselves. The 
whole of the Dent Blanche, the Rothhorn, the Weiss- 
horn, the three peaks of the Mischabelhorn, the Allalin- 
horn, the Strohlhorn, the Rympfischhorn and a host of 
other horns, named and unnamed, rose before us. To 
the right was the long crescent of Monte Rosa, the 
Cima di Jazzi, the Lyskamm, Zwillinge and Breithorn, 
with the great Gorner glacier winding about their feet. 
I have seen nowhere any view to compare in grandeur 
with this. I would climb any mountain in Switzerland 
and sleep out in any refuge-hut for the sake of such 
another. Our invalid was cross and impatient but 
decidedly better. His eyelids were swollen so that 
each looked like a ripe plum, and he could see nothing. 









He said he could not open his eyes. I told him to ‘lie 
still and keep them shut, then,” a remark which he con- 
sidered peculiarly heartless and unfeeling. 

We decided to send the Knight of the Sorrowful 
Figure with John and Victor to Zermatt, while Spang- 
ler and I would wait and play ‘“‘ mumble-the-peg ”’ until 
their return, which might not be within twenty-four 
hours. Before they started, however, we heard shout- 
ing from below, and soon the two guides Bic reached us 
from the lower cabin. 

We then moved on again. The new-fallen snow made 
the walking difficult, and much sitting down in slippery 
places reduced our clothing to a total wreck, concerning 
which the less said the better. Toward noon we reached 
the lower cabin. The doctor from Zermatt was there, 
and also four able-bodied ruffians bearing a sedan chair. 
We were now all safe, and gave vent to our feelings by 
taking with mild enthusiasm another drink around of 
chocolate. There was nothing else left. 

Our welcome at Zermatt was enthusiastic. Every- 
body—English, German, French—were delighted to see 
us, and the Mctterhornbesteiger were the heroes of the 
hour. In the church at Zermatt prayers were offered 
for the Queen of England and for President Garfield, and 
thanks were-given for our deliverance from peril. As for 
our own party, an Englishman who was there afterwards 
said: ‘“‘I never saw anything like it. Every one of those 
Americans rushed right out into the street and crowded 
around, and I actually thought that every one of those 
girls was going to kiss the professor.” 

But not one of them did ! 

Davip 8. JorpAn. 

Notr.—The following letter, recently received from 
‘* John the Baptist,’’ may be of interest as the composition 
of an illiterate but intelligent man. I give it literatim. It 
will be noticed that, while the construction is generally 
correct, the words are largely spelled ‘‘by ear.’’ D.G. J. 

VALTOURMENCHE LE 16 Decbre 1881. 
MONSIEUR JORDAN. 
" CHER MONSIEUR 

J’ai recus votres lettres le 15 courent, laquelle a été pour 
moi un grand plaisir, premiérement en aprenant que Mer 
Gilbert était parfaitement géri. Je regretais toujour de ne 
pa vous avoir prié de me donner de ses nouvelles en ari- 
vents dans vétres patrie. Je vous prie de le saluer bien de 
ma part et en méme tempts le remercier du cadou que vous 
m’avez remis en son nom a Saas. En second lieu je vois 
avec plaisir que vous ne vous étes pas contenter de me 
payer largement mes servisses de 1’ été passé. Vous voulez 
encore travailler pour me donner une renomée parmi les 
Américains, s’ést plus que je ne merite. Je vous en re- 
mercie infiniment. Je regréte beaucoup d’etre dans 1’im- 
possibilité de pouvour vous en’ rendre le reciproque Je ne 
peut faire autre chose que de vous souéter des jours heu- 
reux plain de Santées et d’Amour pour les Alpes Pen- 
nines . . . Je prie de saluer toutes l’honorables com- 
pagnie que vous aviez avec vous l'éié passé, Maquignaz et 
les Bics vous font ses salutations. 

Recevez une bonne poigné de main de celui qui voudroit 
étre longtents. Vdtre serviteur © AYMONOD BapTIsTE. 





Ou, April suns, though bright ye shine, 
Ye cannot warm this heart of mine: 
Ye but remind me of the day 
When, side by side, we took our way 
To Wicaco, sweet Wicaco ; 
A pleasant place is Wicaco. 


For tender green each living thing 
Aside its winter bonds did fling ; 
The mating birds their joy sang true— 
For, scant for one, is bliss for two 
In Wicaco,, sweet Wicaco ; 
Sweet sang the birds in Wiecaco. 


Among the trees, but little higher, 

The ancient church sent up its spire ; 

While, from the belfry, all around, 

The bell sent forth its silver sound 
Through Wicaco, sweet Wicaco ; 
The silver bell of Wicaco. 


Unto the house of God we walked ; 

Like spirit friends together talked ; 

Then, side by side, in holy calm, 

We prayed the prayers and sang the psalm 
In Wicaco, sweet Wicaco ; 
Forever sacred Wicaco. 


At noon we wandered ’mong the mounds 


And thought how time had changed those grounds ; 


The Indian hunter’s chase is o’er ; 

The Swedish tongue is heard no more 
In Wicaco, sweet Wicaco ; 
That ancient place, sweet Wicaco. 


Here dwelt the rugged race of Sven; 
Here trod the peaceful Friends of Penn ; 
And Sabbath psalms o’er fields of green 
Were heard by sad Evangeline 

From Wicaco, sweet Wicaco ; 

Oh, memory-haunted Wicaco ! 


Clear twitterings from the feathered folk 
Alone the sacred silence broke, 
As up the river, gliding slow, 
We watched the stately schooners go 
By Wicaco, sweet Wicaco ; 
Haven of péace, sweet Wicaco! 


Except when stirred in breeze-blown waves 
The tall grass almost hid the graves ; 
And I, I thought of life, not death, 
And drank in bliss at every breath 
In Wicaco, sweet Wicaco ; 
Oh, rapture-yielding Wicaco ! 


He plucked for me a violet, 
Poor withered thing ! I have it yet. 
My prayer-book holds the faded gage 
Though fled its odor, stained the page, 
In Wicaco, sweet Wicaco; 
Oh, violet-perfumed Wicaco ! 


WICACO. 


To beauty’s spell his being thrilled ; 

With instincts pure his soul. was filled ; 

I joyed to think that I was fair 

And could his noble yearnings share 
In Wiecaco, sweet Wicaco; 
Temple of hope, fair Wicaco! 


And yet I knew his fickle feet 
Were prone to yield to influence sweet ; 
Changeful alike in friends and creed, 
I likened him to wind-swayed reed 
In Wicaco, sweet Wicaco ; 
The meadow-reeds of Wicaco. 


As swings the unsteady pendulum 
Till by some central force o’ercome, 
Such souls must yield to stronger power ; 
Oh, heart of mine, hadst thou such dower 
In Wicaco, sweet Wicaco ; 
Of influence sweet in Wicaco. 


Fair day ! bright day ! 
Couldst thou not stay ? 
Seasons return, 
And spring suns burn, 
And violets meek 
Their message speak ; 
But life rolls on, 
And youth is gone ; 
And Wicaco, sad Wicaco, 
Is memory’s shrine ; sad Wicaco ! 


Again I walked to Wicaco ; 
The graves were covered o’er with snow ; 
The wind sighed through the leafless boughs, 
And mourners filled the sacred house 

Of Wicaco, old Wicaco ; 

Ah, sad and lonely Wicaco ! 


_ Amid the hush I sat and dreamed ; 


Again his mild eyes on me beamed ; 
His fingers trembled on my book, 
His figure haunted every nook 

In Wicaco, sad Wicaco ; 

I sighed in lonely Wicaco. 


I shuddered when the little bell 
Tolled on the air its solemn knell. 
Why grieve for saints safe in the fold ? 
I mourned a living heart grown cold. 
In Wicaco, sad Wicaco ; 
I buried hope at Wicaco. 


For scarce that Sabbath sun had set 
Ere witchery had spread her net. 
I will not say he was not true— 
But black eyes dazzle—mine are blue. 
Oh, Wicaco, sad Wicaco ! 
Tears fill my eyes in Wicaco. 
2 C. M. Sr. Denys. 
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HILE the 
cleanliness of 
the streets of 
Philadelphia 

has, with the wild 

escapades of the 
younger Penn and 
the visits of Kidd 
and his despera- 
does, passed into 
legend, the city has 
improved in many 
other things. 

Mc Particularly 

has it be- 
come famous 

j for its shop 
windows. Extremes often lead to their opposites, and 
from the chrysalis of neat, simple Quakerism there has 
sprung an artistic butterfly. The monotony of quiet brick 
and white shutters is relieved by windows filled with daz- 
zling displays of everything which it has entcred into 
the mind of man to buy or sell. Forty years ago a gen- 
tleman from Europe observed that the shop windows of 
Philadelphia were by far the most elegant 6n the conti- 
nent and the only ones that reminded. him of those ot 
Paris. This peculiarity, singularly enough, can be 
traced to a very remote beginning. Every one familiar 
with the early history of Philadelphia is-aware that 
there was a period during the Revolutionary War when, 
despite the high prices, there was an incredible extrava- 
gance which has never since been equaled, save perhaps 
in the oil times. This was ih the days of Robert Morris. 
It was then that real displays were first made in the 
shop windows, and the custom has ever since been pre- 
served. Before the present. generation.of shopkeepers 
there were only two or.three who studied the beautiful 
in their manner of exhibiting their. goods. The suc- 
cess of these houses in fostering a high standard of good 
taste in this direction is best certified by the numbers 
who have followed in their footsteps. If coming events 
cast their shadows. before, these establishments were 
the forewarners of the present glory, and were in their 
own time greatly admired. © ~~ ~ 

It is not merely from an esthetic standpoint that these 
windows are interesting. They are of value in the his- 
tory of the development of commerce and_trade in 
= Ex parvis magna crescent, or, as the Scotch 
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saying has it, ‘‘Many a mickle makes a 
muckle,’’ and it is in the growth of window 
decorations ihat the ascent from the little to 
the great in commercial circles is best marked. 
Window decoration has exerted a strong influ- 
ence upon the decorators. Through its means 
men who were once keepers of small shops 
have risen to be at the. head of large wholesale establish- 
ments. Candy jars and one.cent shops have expanded 
into fashionable confectioneries and groceries. ‘‘ Little 
by little the bird builds its nest,” and little by little the 
attractive variety of molasses candy or ginger cake, 
daintily laid in the window, has led to elaborate de- 
vices in ices and méringues. ». Photographs of such win- 
dows would be the biographies of men or the history of 
firms. Ifa man’s age can be told by the poetry he 
reads, the condition of a tradesman’s window will, to the 
keen observer, indicate the exact stage of his trade. 
There have been’ other men who, while rising through 
the influence of their shop windows, have at the same 
time changed the nature of their business just as some 
objects enlarge or petrify into entirely different sub- 
stances. There was once in Philadelphia a shop whose 
proprietor was a lover of art and antiquity, but whose 
business was to sell dry goods. His own taste and the 
fashion of the age led him into dealing largely in Eastern 
fabrics. The only expression he was able to give to his 
artistic feelings was in the arrangement of these arti- 
cles. By draping his India shawls and rich oriental 
embroideries around Chinese jars he found he could not 
only gratify his esthetic instinct, but draw custom: In 
this way he killed his two birds with one stone. But 
the Chinese jars were like the new andirons of the young 
woman in Punch 

Pal which led to a com- 

oe plete refurnishing 

of the house, and 
the shop was by 
degrees remodeled 
to be in keeping 
with them. Gra- 
dually other arti- 
cles, equally foreign 
to his legitimate 
line of goods, but 
affording an excel- 
lent contrast to 
. them, made their 
way into his win- 
dows. Rich ivory 
carvings, rare jew- 
els, daggers of an- 
tique workman- 
ship, pieces of 
furniture of quaint 
device, stole in one 
by one, until the 
meat his window, like the 

- magic cave in the 

A PERAMBULATING SHOP. story of Aladdin, 
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was constantly revealing some new 
beauty and splendor, In the end es- 
theticism gained theday. Now his shop 
contains nothing but curiosities and 
antiquities, an occasional shawl, or roll 


of pongée, or old lace, being the only’ 


reminder of its original character. 
VERY trade or art has its legends and 
traditions. There are seyeral stories cur- 
rent among retail merchants whose aim 
is to prove the great benefit which has 
resulted to business from’ tasteful ar- 
rangements of windows, Once there 
was © man—so one of these legends 
runs—who had had on his hands for 
many years some goods of which he 
could not possibly dispose. He grew 
wearier of seeing them, until it 

seemed to him that they were 

a heavier burden than the Old 


HANDKERCHIKF Man of the Sea, and that he was 


DESIGN. 


in sorrier straits than Sindbad. 


When the burden became greater than he could 
bear he shifted it to the shoulders of the auc- 
tioneer, a resource from which poor Sindbad 
was debarred. A few days later, walking up 
the street and wondering with what he should 


fill the space 
left by the 
sale of his 
goods, his eye 
lit upon a 
shop window 
which im- 
pressed him 
as containing 
a choice selec- 
tion of arti- 
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the quality and quantity suitable to his purposes. And 
he went within to secure them, but found to his. cha- 
grin and amazement that they were his own despised 
wares arranged with some sense of appreciation and. 


harmony. 


The ugly duckling was a swan after all. 


This story is told in many ways and with référence tu 
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many subjects. In adver- 
tising circles the tale is of a 
gentlemanly Proteus, who 
fell out of all conceit with 
his beautiful country house, 


‘put it in the hands of a real 


estate agent, and then fell 
in love withitagain through - 


‘the glowing words of the 


literary Turner who -de- 
scribed its charms for the 
column of advertisements. 
From the. simple exhibi- 
tion of wares, window deco- 
ration has developed into 
a grand study of color and 
design. Those who know 
nothing of the inner work- 
ing of shops are apt to 
think the white lace lying 
on the richly tinted silk, or 
the Japanese .embroidery 
thrown carelessly over the 
low couch, came there by 
chance, much as isolated 
boulders found their way 
into the meadows and pine 
woods of New England: 
in some upheaval of stock 
they were brought to the 
surface. The truth is that 
the wise shopkeeper of the 
present generation gives as 
much attention to the ex- 
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hibition of his wares as to the purchase ofthem. Heine, 
when he visited London, was struck with the brilliant 
effect of the shops, and was quick in perceiving that this 
was due not so much to the perfect finish of the articles 
as to the manner in which they were exhibited. ‘‘ There 
is also,’’ he writes, ‘ta’ peculiar charm in the art of 
arrangement, in the contrast of colors, and in the 
variety of the English shops. Even the most common- 
place necessaries of life appear in a startling magic 
light through this artistic power of setting forth every- 
thing to advantage. Ordinary articles of food attract 
us by the new light in which they are placed; even 
uncooked fish lie so delightfully dressed that the rain- 
bow gleam of their scales attracts us ; raw meat lies, as 
if painted, on neat and many-colored porcelain plates, 
garlanded about with parsley—yes, everything seems 
painted, reminding us of the highly polished yet modest 
pictures of Franz Mieris.”” The shops of London still 
make fine displays, but for the most artistic decora- 
tions, Paris, Philadelphia and Boston are the now 
acknowledged centres. In these cities it is a business 
or an art in itself, to be adopted and followed like any 
profession or trade. Paris, as the headquarters.of the 
world’s buying and selling, has advantages which Ame- 
rican towns have not as yet acquired, and therefore it 
outshines them. Boston is fortunate in the ample rize 
of its shop windows, in one instance an expanse of 
ninety feet giving the artist full scope for his powers. 
That these are great was well demonstrated in the 
sham organ built of hosiery and lace, with tooth-brushes 
for keys, which ornamented one of its ‘“‘ magazines” 
not many months since. But though Philadelphia is 
without the cosmopolitanism of Paris, and though its 
windows are smaller than those in Boston, the perfec- 
tion to which it has brought this branch of decorative 
art makes it a formidable rival. It does not boast of 
only one or two windows of rare attractions, but all are 
so tastefully arranged that to walk down Chestnut 
Street is to pass a succession of brilliant pictures. At 
one time professional decorators in this city went from 
shop to shop, visiting each probably once a week. But 
now that retail establishments 
have grown so large and windows 
have multiplied, the principal 
firms have each their own artist 
who attends to all the decora- 
tions. When there is an overplus 
of work, as there was on the 
death of President Garfield, up- 
holsterers are called in to assist 
him. But he is always the de- ° 
signer and director upon whom 
the responsibility for success or 
failure lies. Great skill is re- 
quired to make a successful win- 
dow artist. The most insignifi- 
cant display is regulated accord- 
ing to certain principles. The 
first point to consider is color. 
The man who is color-blind can- 
not make this his métier. There 
are shades and tints which, beau- 
tiful by themselves, are ugly 
when brought together ; and on 


learns to make pictures with them as if they were pig- 
ments and produces effects which may be classified as 
‘*symphonies’’ and ‘‘ harmonies,’’ and the rest. 

Within the past year one of our best artists in this 
line, to whom I am indebted for much of my infor- 
mation, gave a wonderful study of color in a marine 
view. Out of muslins and linens and handkerchiefs he 
wrought a ship, whose white sails contrasted well with 
the ‘‘ deeply darkly beautifully blue ’’ sea of crépe. The © 
scene expressed repose ; the ship was at anchor, the sea 
was calm, and the jaunty little doll sailors were arrayed 
in their Sunday best. Once, in passing through Boston, I 
saw by chance a companion piece to this.. It. was a 
Turneresque sea view, modeled in tarletans and bunt- 
ings. A vessel was on the sea, gallantly sailing over 
great waves of blue bunting. In the background were 
shadowy hills of tulle, which, like the white-towered 
city in‘the ballad, rose 

—‘ On the dim horizon 
As in a land of dreams.” 

Time deals even more cruelly with these muslin works 
of art than it does with Turner’s brilliant colors. The 
thing of beauty is not a joy forever, but is ruthlessly 
torn apart to be sold by the piece, and to make room 
for some newer pageant. 

Next in importance to color is the relation to one an- 
other of the articles in the window. In a display of 
pale evening silks, for example, fine laces and light 
gloves are introduced by the thoughtful artist; who, by 
a little tact, can literally force his goods on the unwary 
customer. He never crowds his window with hand- 
some fabrics, for he knows that quantity would detract 
from quality. When he feels doubtful as to the best 
method of working up the materials which are given 
him to exhibit, he begins asif he were making a decora- 
tive design with the pencil. He selects some one point 





the other hand harsh and un- ~ ee ai 
pleasant colors can be beauti- te : 
fied and softened by judicious ae 
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management. The decorator 
values so thoroughly the color 
in the fabrics he handles that he 
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to which he su- Among a large number of employés, there are a few 
bordinates.. all who will show a finer-sense of color and 2 more natural 
the minor de- instinct to good design than the many.” One difficulty 
tails. This is is to discover the right person, whose candle is likely 
; usually the cen- cnough to be hidden under a bushel. In a very well- 
= hee tre piece, and known bookstore in Philadelphia, one clerk after an- 
ie @in~ | onee it is con- other was entrusted with the charge of the windows. 
structed to suit Each did his best, but his work could not be pronounced 
him the rest of © success. Finally there appeared the one who had 
theworkiscasy. long been wanted. He stepped into the window and 
e Baiabmage freret These artists 
: think very little 
of simple exhibitions of stock. Windows which are with- 
out design seem to them very poor affairs. Their design- 
ing, however, really requires time, and as the number of 
changes they are called upon tomake is great, they must 
content themselves with manifesting their talents at the 
principal holiday seasons. Before working out his design 
the decorator makes drawings of it. He corrects, and 
enlarges or diminishes, as the case may be. He addsa 
touch here and a touch there, and perfects his idea in 
colored sketches on paper before he trusts himself to 
less easily managed materials. One of the most beauti- 
ful window pictures that has appeared was the work 
of the Philadelphia artist to whom I have already re- 
ferred. From a mass of linen and silk handkerchiefs 
he wove a “ flowery tale ;’’ for there arose in his win- 
dow, as if by magic, two green plants. On one side was 
the ‘‘ white-plumed ”’ lily, tall and slim; on the other 
the sunflower, with shining yellow petals. One might 
have thought the fairies had been there. Certain scenes 
are naturally appropriated to certain seasons. At Easter 
time, when the world and his wife go to church in new 
spring suits, and when the bon vivant begins to dream of 
spring chicken or ducks and green peas, the windows 
swarm with young chickens and matronly hens, and 
rabbits and guinea fowls, and all barnyard creatures that 
the country child ignores and the city child loves. A 
little later, when the yearly exodus is about to begin, 
liliputian figures, nattily dressed, engage in endless 
games of tennis or croquet. The windowsassume a fes- 
tive air which speaks of holidays and golden afternoons, 
but, above all, indicates the emptiness and dullness of 
the ‘‘ grene shawe,’’ unless the idler there be equipped 
with bow and arrow, as Robin Hood was of old, with a 
tennis court, and with that mildest of all mild sports, 
croquet. 
In shops in which a professional decorator is not en- - 
gaged the windows are arranged by one of the clerks, . EMBRYO BRIC-A-BRAC SHOP. 
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piled up in tempting rows, as if to the 
manner born, the newest and the oldest 
editions, and he threw carelessly for- 
ward the latest thing in the way of 
travels and the freshest in esthetic illus- 
tration. This he did as if he were 
thinking of nothing less than of the ap- 
probation of the public. Yet his taste 
was so unerring that his win- 
dow was attractive to all classes 
of men, from those who love the 
graceful curves and strange un- 
earthliness of Blake’s pictures 
or an edition de luxe of Shak- 
speare, to those who ike tu 
laugh with Tom Jones or even 
with, Mother Goose. Quite an 
edueation could be acquired if 
we studied these windows as 
Robert: Houdin did those of 
Paris. . Other shops sometimes 
seem to-aim at educating the 
people ; for if a tradesman has 
a special. stock of goods to 
which he wishes to call atten- 
tion,he accomplishes this by 
practical illustration..of how 
the articles in question are 
made, and his window becomes. 
for the time the workshop.of a 
wood-carver, a silk-weaver, or a glass-engraver, as the 
case may be. The main-object, however, being not to 
spread knowledge, but to charm, ensnare. and exhaust 
financially. mankind at large,-if this can be accom- 
plished by grouping together incongruous. elements, 
incongruity is never objected to, Those tradesmen 
who cater to vulgar tastes, do all they can to satisfy 
the curiosity which revels in the abnormal. A keeper 
of a down-town restaurant:once placed in his win- 
dow a malformed pig preserved in alcohol and sur- 
rounded it with fresh vegetablesand fruits. He argued 
probably that this unpleasant object would only excite 
a keen appetite for healthier wares. Another, by 
means of his window, announced to ‘the public that 


AND THE NEW. 


those who stepped within could have a good dinner 
and at the same time feast their eyes upon Jesse James’ 
bowie-knife.. Nor do thc se exhibitors miscalculate the 
value of their curiosities upon certain minds, for, to 
many men, the weapon of the Western ruffian ora de- 
formed beast is a sweeter sight than a beautiful picture. 
The enterprising shopman also makes use of that strong 
instinct of low natures to laugh at whatever is great 
or beyond their comprehension. Shortly after Dar- 
win’s death a tradesman hung in his window an oil 
painting representing two monkeys, underneath which 
was a card with these words written on it: ‘‘ Dar- 
win’s Adam and Eve. All three dead!’ As a writer 
in the Saturday Review said lately, the popular concep- 
tion of the Darwinian theory is: something like a line 
with a man at one end and a monkey at the other. It 
was, to suit this popular conception that the picture 


was addressed. 


There are still other tradesmen who, in their method 
of decoration, appear to follow traditional or trade rules, 
The tobacconist always adheres to red and yellow trim- 
mings for the wood-work of his windows, and the only 
suggestions of ornament’ in his display of cigars and 
cigarettes are advertising cards praising the merits of 
certain brands and 
pictures of popular 
actors and actresses, 
The'same uniformity 
is seen in chemists’ 
windows, where the 
large colored bottles 
are as inevitable as 
the three balls of the 
pawnbroker and the 
striped pole of the 
barber. It is’ not 
generally known, by 
the way, that these 
bottles are a legacy 
trom the old alche- 
mists. In many 
shops they are still 
of the primitive col- 
ors—red, blue, white 
and some very dark 
color, being intended 
to represent the four 
elements, fire, water, 
air and earth, on 
which Chemistry 
was originally sup- 
posed to be based. 
The shops of thie 
importing coffee and 
tea companies are 
the most conspicu- 
ous of this class. Their walls are lined with Cninese 
pictures in the popular parasol and fan style. Sea views 
and city views, palaces and pagodas, ladies with small 
feet and gentlemen with flowing garments, all painted in 
the most vivid colors, give the shop an oriental character, 
intended perhaps to lend additional flavor to the tea. 
In some of these tea shops on South Second Strect por- 
traits are added to the wall-paper pictures, so that it has 
the appearance of a gallery. One portrait reposes on the 
floor directly in front of the door and is really a particu- 
larly fine piece of bait. It ‘represents a middle-aged Chi- 
nese, and some marks, which look like sword thrusts 
through the canvas, heighten the interest it arouses in 
the passer-by. Who the subject i is, the owner of the pic- 
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ture cannot tell, but he declares 
it to be the work of ‘‘ Sanguinetti,”’ 


and a name, written in one corner 


of the picture, confirms his state- 
ment; while the sword thrusts, 
if such they really are, go far to- 
ward confirming the suspicion of 
some possible tragedy. 
RISTOCRATS among business men 
are susceptible as to their win- 
dows. They wish to appear supe- 
rior to display. They are the élite 
of confectioners, who place a sin- 
gle cake in the window, or, in ex- 
treme cases, only a cake dish, that 
the beholder may,/as ex pede Her- 


culem, divine from this very slight - 


indication that something very su- 

perior is to be had within. This 

may recall to some readers the 

story of Mr. Tetchy, a Londou 

print-seller, famous for excessive 

sensitiveness and great pride. As 

he grew richer and dealt in nobler 

wares, little by little all the pic- 

tures disappeared from his win- 

dows, until there remained only 

} 3 one exquisite Rembrandt proof, 
HANDKERCHIEF DEsicn. With the inscription, ‘‘ Mr. Tet- 
chy’s Gallery,’’ in antique Roman. 

In striking antithesis to the aristocratic windows are 
the purely democratic varieties to be found on South, 
Second and, Bainbridge Streets, where the very choicest 
articles are brought well forward. In these neighbor- 
hoods competition is strong, and success comes to him 
who can make the largest parade of goods. The efforts 
to be the successful competitor have resulted in the shop- 
man’s filling his windows until they have overflowed to 
the pavement, thus instituting a new manner of shop 
decoration. In one walk on any of these thoroughfares 
clothes and shoes are to be seen, forming groves, as Dick- 
ens says, and ornamenting the sidewalks in numbers 
sufficient, one would say, to clothe the entire local popu- 
lation. Quantity and cheapness are of more importance 


— 
“ Se, ‘ 
‘“‘ IVE CENTS’ WORTH OF BRAID, MA’AM? YES, MA’AM; 
WITH PLEASURD, MA’AM.”’ 


SHUTTING UP. 


than quality, and only occasionally is there an aiming at 
effect. I-remember passing an old clothes.shop in front 
of which was an array of cast-off dresses of every hue 
and make. Among them, directly in the sunlight, was 
a faded purple silk, whose former owner, to judge from 
its present condition, had clung to it so long as it re- 
tained the least claims to decency. It looked very ugly 
and hopeless, and I wondered that it had not been con- * 
signed to the more friendly shade of the shop. A few 
minutes later I repassed it, and behold ! over the shabby 
silk attire the shopkeeper had thrown a black lace 
shawl, thereby giving it anair of respectability and even 
of elegance, and probably insuring the speedy sale of 
both articles. The true salesman, he who has the natu- 
ral instinct of his profession, will often succeed in mak- 
ing a customer purchase something which he or she had 
at the first no intention of buying, but this . instinct. 
carries with it an unerring power of judging character. 
It is useless for a bungler to try his hand at it. But. 
this instinct is very different from that of an artist in 
windows. 

After studying the influence of shop windows upon. 
vheir owners, an interesting consideration would be the 
manner-in which they affect those who look at and ad- 
mire them. Few people have thought of the matter 
from: a philosophical standpoint, but almost every one is 
rich in individual experiences which, beginning with the 
first possession of a few cents in childhood, have perhaps 
yet tobe completed, Thereare certain alluring windows, 
whose toys are as irresistible to the young as the Holy 
Grail was tothe Knights of the Round Table, and which 
have been the cause of many a schoolboy or schoolgirl 
being late for school. . Before the confectioners’ sweets and 
sugar-plums youthful pocket-money has disappeared like 
snow in the sunshine, while.artfully draped silks or skill- 
fully arranged antiquities must be held responsible for 
many extravagances of later and wiser years. 

‘“* For every life is like a shop without, 

. ..Which indicates the means of wealth within, 
And all the workings of the ruling mind ; 
For, as the face.sets forth the hidden soul, 
So do the merchant’s windows, full of wares, 
Tell of the man himeelf. If he be mean, 
There is a meanness in his garniture 
Shown, though he know it not, while the great heart, 
Without ostent, makes ever generous show.’’ 

‘ Evizaseta Ropms. 
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TRAINING A CANARY. 


THE canary has been called the prince of domesticated 
songsters, and justly has he won his reputation. In the 
humblest cottage, as well as in the palace, and in every 
quarter of the globe, you will find him singing, every 
strain a ‘‘ dew-drop of celestial melody.’ It is his song 
which is the first attraction ; for there are few people, I 
think, who would care more for the beauty of his plu- 
mage. Above either song or plumage, however, are 
those other qualities of his—his loving, trusting, faith- 
ful disposition ; his peaceful, quiet and contented man- 
ner; his lively cheer ; his sympathetic tenderness, and 
his remarkable capability and patience in learning of 
new things. People have said to me oftentimes that they 
believed no bird less capable of culture than a canary ; 
and, after some questionings, I have invariably found 
that their experience with other birds was wholly at 
second-hand. Others have told me of their good luck 
in training a canary, asserting that they had finally won 
his confidence, that he would eat from the hand, come 
and go at bidding, etc. ‘‘ Will he do the same by any- 
body else ?”? was then my inquiry. ‘‘ No.’’ Such a bird, 
then, has been only half-trained, for he should be taught 
to fear nobody that uses him well. 

Now the secret of training a canary bird is very easily 
explained. I will suppose that, having conceived a 


, fincy for such an object, you have gone to the bird store 


to purchase a bird. You will ask either for a jonquil 
—that is, a golden-yellow male bird, with almost an 
orange crown, the color much deeper on the cap over the 
eyes and on the scapulars, and entirely free from any 
green tinge ; ora mealy bird, the golden plumage of the 
back, breast and head of which appears frosted over or 
powdered. Either of these birds has superiority of form, 
being considerably longer and of more graceful curves 
than inferior varieties. Unless the dealer is scrupu- 
lously honest, he may take advantage of your inexperi- 
ence, and try to convince you thata lizard of a spangled- 
back bird is equal to the other varieties which I have 
named, both in respect to song and plumage. You 
should treat such information as chatf; accept only the 
best variety, and be very sure that a female is not sold 
you for a male. 

As regards cages, the brass, either square or round, 
are preferable to any other. Wooden cages of any sort 
are totally unsuited to canaries, and the painted wire 
cages are not much better. I consider that the model 
canary cage has never been seen in this country, or, at 
least, is not procurable at-a bird store. I saw-one once 
in England, which seemed to fill every requirement, and 
which I hope may soon be introduced here. In appear- 
ance it resembled two round cages, placed side by side, 
and opening into each other through wire-work. It was 
made of brass, and was not much taller than an ordinary 
single cage. A cage so constructed enables a bird to fly 
or spread his wings more readily, and does not con- 
fine his movements to mere hoppings. Moreover, it 
will put to silence the absurd, time-worn saying that 
‘* the smaller the cage, the sweeter the song of the bird 
in it.” 

Having obtained your bird and its future domicile, the 
next most important consideration is that of manage- 
ment. The philosophy of management may be summed 
up thus : proper light, proper air and proper food. Never 
— the bird suddenly from a dark to a light room, 


or vice versa; from morning until night allow him the 
broad sunlight, but never expose him to the direct rays 
of the sun. If a bird, say a golden-yellow bird, be kept 
constantly in shadow, his plumage will gradually lose its 
smooth, glossy appearance, and assume a dun color, If, 
on the other hand, he is kept exposed to direct sun- 
rays—especially in summer—his bright yellow will turn 
into gray, the feathers will become crusty, and the bird 
will assume a sickly look and habit. In regard to birds, 
I say to my friends: ‘‘Give them the same light that 
you would give to your tender flowers in the summer 
time,”’ and this is the advice that I always endeavor to 
follow myself. 

As a general rule, you cannot give a bird too much 
fresh air. Even in the winter time, although it is never 
quite safe to hang the cage in the window, it is advis- 
able to throw open the window once or twice a day to 
let in the air. Canaries are tender creatures ; but they 
will stand a low temperature—as low as 50°—providing 
you keep them out of the reach of draughts. A tem- 
perature not lower than 60° is perhaps more desirable, 
and this should be maintained day and night, if possi- 
ble. More birds sicken and die from diseases contracted 
by exposure to night chilliness than from any other 
known cause. Again, the air of the room should not 
be overheated or suffused with gas. If, of a morning, 
you should chance to observe the same tinge gathering 
on the wings of your canary that is constantly notice- 
able on silver plate in winter, the chances are that coal- 
gas has much to do with it. 

I come now to speak of the food best adapted to 
canary birds. The few authorities on this phase of the 
subject show little agreement, and, while some suggest 
the same kind of food day after day, others would give 
a bird whatever he cares to eat—acting, I suppose, on 
the theory that the feathered tribe best know their own 
wants. For my own part, I have learned to followa 
little common sense in the matter, and, disregarding 
books and their conventionalized notions, have adopted 
my own way of feeding. 

In the morning, usually at the same hour every day, 
I give to each canary a daily allowance of summer rape * 
seed, canary seed and millet seed, in equal proportions, 
altogether «a dessert-spoonful per diem. Most birds will 
eat more than this amount if it is allowed them ; others 
will remain satisfied with less. In the summer, or, 
rather, as early in spring as possible, they are allowed 
every other day a small quantity of chickweed, lettuce, 
or water-cress, well'washed and fresh. In the winter 
time I place a thin slice of sweet apple in each cage 
daily. Birds are fond of apple, and I have yet to learn 
the first instance of its ever having hurt them. Once a 
week, in winter, I take half a wine cracker, crush it, 
and put it into the cage of each bird. During the 
moulting season, in July or August—months which are 
about as fatal to canary birds as to infants—the food 
should be very carefully chosen,and proportioned. The 
mixed seed should be put into the cage as usual; and, 
once a week at least, a small quantity of raw beef, of 
the tenderest sort, scraped and moistened with cold 
water, should be put into the cage. © Once or twice a 
week give a mixture of half a wine cracker and very 
little hard-boiled yolk of egg crushed, and évery day 
some ripe chickweed or lettuce. Some people are in the 
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habit of giving, at such times, a bit, of 

lump of sugar, or sugar candy, also a little crtished 
hemp seed, I believe such food to be totally unsuitable, 
and especially in respect of hemp seed, which is much 
too rich and fattening ever to give to a canary. Next to 
such food as I have suggested, every bird should be pro- 
vided with plenty of fresh drinking water, and also a 
daily bath, The cage, including perches, dishes, etc., 
should be kept sweet and clean, and the bottom of the 
cage be either strewed with river sand, or covered with 
a sheet of so-called “ gravel ”’ paper—the former being 
preferable. 

Unless a person has plenty of time dragging on his 
hands, and a great deal of patience besides, I think it 
hardly worth while to attempt to breed canaries, or, for 
that matter, birds of any sort. I have been thus par- 
ticular about the food suitable for birds, because it is the 
first step to be learned before an attempt is made to 
tame them, ‘f all these suggestions be regularly and 
continuously carried out, and the bird be neither in the 
mating nor moulting season, you may begin to think 
of taming him. I will show you one way of doing 
it, and, that I may take an actual case, I will give you 
the later-life history of a jonquil that came to me when 
he was about a year old. 

When I first put him into his new cage he was as wild 
a bird as I ever saw; of beautiful plumage, graceful 
form and sly yet winsome ways ; hisnatural song, blended 
with the notes of a nightingale, his first instructor, 
charmed all who chanced to hear it. I met with con- 
siderable difficulty, however, in my endeavors to gain 
the affections of this bird. I have seen birds that one 
could tame by simply talking to them in a natural, sub- 
dued voice. But Tim was not of this sort, and for seve- 
ral days he met my approaches with the most willful 
conduct. At last I found myself obliged to resort to 
severe measures. In the early morning, one day, his 
cage was cleaned and fresh water put in, but no food 
was allowed. You would have smiled to see him peep- 
ing coyly down into his seed cup, and yet disdainfully 
making believe he did not care on, finding nothing. 
A two hours’ survey gave him a pretty clear notion 
of the situation, and he appeared to be a fit subject 
for further experiment. So, without saying a word, 
I opened the cage door and thrust my hand, with a 
few seeds in it, into the cage. But not yet had he 
reached the verge of starvation; the seeds looked 
tempting, to be sure, but not sufficiently so to lower 
his dignity. Hence a patient waiting of two hours 
more. Again the hand was thrust into the cage, a few 
seeds were snatched up with lightning speed, and after 
this I was given to understand that Tim was hungry but 
never stooped, Ait the end of the sixth hour Tim was as 
calm as an April sunset ; and no sooner had L[again put 
my hand containing the seeds into the cage than he 
perched upon my thumb as cheerily as though it had 
always been his perch, and began to devour the proffered 
food. I allowed him to satisfy his hunger for about one 











minute, then I drew my hand with the bird out of the 


cage and retreated to a chair. Before I had seated my- 
self, however, he had deserted me and perched above 
the window. '“ You may stay there all day if you like, 
my fine fellow, but you ’II find it a poor pasture for hun- 
gry birds.”’ I ‘held the seed cup in my hand, and on the 
floor beside me lay.a small vial of oil of anise, “When 
you get ready you may come and get your seed, Tim,”’ 
said I, For a half hour or more the bird had the free- 
dom of the room, and, half in despair and half eager to 
improve the time, I sat down at my writing desk, placed 
the seed cup and oil bottle in front of me and went on 
with my work. Absorbed in this, I had nearly forgotten 
Tim, when, on a sudden, I felt a slight rustling on my 
shoulder, and a moment later he was on the table in 
front of me. He was allowed to gather up a few more 
seeds ; then I seized him gently, opened the vial, rubbed 
a very small quantity of the anise upon his nostrils, and 
then replaced him on the table. It must have been an 
hour before his intoxication or stupor passed off (it is 
perfectly harmless); then he began to eat again, and, 
finally, on a little persuasion, hopped upon my finger, 
then on another, and so on back and forth until I put 
him back into his cage. Hardly was he there before 
he poured forth strains of sweetest melody. 

On the next day, after cleaning the cage, I placed it on 
my table, leaving the door open and the seed cup out- 
side. It required no persuasion whatever to induce the 
bird to.come out, and now every sign of terror had left 
him. While he ate I gently stroked his feathers, talked 
to him, whistled to him, fondled him. Tim was con- 
quered at last. He had learned his first lesson, namely, 
that to know his master he must become friendly with 
him, and before receiving food he must respect the giver. 
From that day to this the bird has been one of the 
family. A part of the day he spends with me, singing 
while I write and work, now pulling the beads off my 
pen-wiper and dropping them into the inkstand ; now 
getting into an open drawer and playing mischief among 
my papers. Whereas formerly I had difficulty in get- 
ting him out of his cage, now the difficulty is to get him 
into it. Even while I write these words of his little his- 
tory, he and a bullfinch are contending in front of me for 
the possession of my blotter, and I will not say them 
“nay ” to their little antics. 

The story which I have thus related applies to all of 
my five canaries. As you will observe, it required more 
patience than trouble to bring Tim to terms, for he was, 
to begin with, a stranger bird. To tame a nestling is 
no work at all; for if it is taken in hand early a little 
fondling and simple talk will accomplish the desired re- 
sult, After you have the hard point—that is to 
say, after the good-will of the bird has once been won— 
you need not trouble yourself about teaching him any 
tricks. His own inventive genius will save you this 
trouble, and you may be sure that it never exhausts 
itself until the little voice is stilled in death. 


D. C. MacDonaLp. 





“THE POET’S PATMOS. 






O THOU fair isle where dwell the poet’s dreams, 
Thick peopled with the visions he reveals, 
What misty sea thy sunny shore conceals ? 

When shall I catch the soul-inspiring gleams 

Of rippling fountains and of purling streams 
Wherefrom his music he so sweetly steals ? 
When shall I thrill with rapture that he feeis, 


As round him there thy morning splendor beams 
To warm him, Poetry’s Memnon, into song? 

Somewhere beyond this being’s common bounds, 
O blessed Solitude ! I think thou art; 

For thy enchantments have I hungered long ; 

I sigh in silence for thy mystic sounds ;— 
We sure must sail there soon, my patient heart ! 

_ Aupnonso A. Hopxins. 





°"Twas a dream, I know—a boy’s first passion, 
A foolish love and a mock of bliss ; 

Why was it a dream? O woman, woman ! 
Come out from the past and tell me this. 


I can see her yet, her soft arms pressing 

_ The mass of fur on the satin chair, 

I breathe the fragrance of flowers hid in 
a glory and wave of her red-gold hair. 


A BIENTOT. 


We had left the dance and stopped to whisper, 
And heard in the distance the music float 

Through the open doors, with light that fell on 
The snowy pearls at her snowy throat. 


My cheeks were flushed and my blood went coursing 
With feverish throbs and a joy divine ; 

I had. dared to love and dared to tell her — 
My love, and I' touched her lips with mine. 
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But at the carriage door delaying, 
In her swansdown cloak as she turned to go, 
She said in her playful way: ‘*Remember, 
ore for a aria Bientdt !’’ 






We met RY I ‘a oa, my heart was abhi: 
And she smiled at me as a woman can ; 

I heard her vow with the lips that kissed me 
To be the wife of another man. 











I looked in the glass at her mirrored face, 
. And I said: ‘‘God grant you ne’er may know 
My grief, O eyes, with the silken lashes, 

O lips, with your cruel ‘ Bientét.”” 


"Twas only a dream—a boy’s first passion, 
A foolish love and a mock of bliss ; 

Why was it a dream? O woman, woman! 
Come out from the past and tell me this. 

W. T. Perers. 





A MORAL warfare exists against the absurd and un- 
just system of Land Tenure which prevails in Ireland. 
It is generally supposed to be a personal warfare against 
landlords, but such is not the fact: it is aimed against 
the system rather than against individuals. Doubtless 
one or two hundred landlords, agents, bailiffs and others 
have fallen before the vengeance of outraged humanity 
within the past half century ; so have even thrice that 
number fallen victims to private malice or cupidity in 
every land in proportion to population during the same 
period. As an Irishman, I feel bound to explain how a 
patient, long-suffering Christian people have been driven 
to perpetrate such acts of vengeance, and. why they 
have for the past two years stood before the world for 
the first time as a nation of repudiators. 

Whilst pleading the cause of the Irish tenants with 
whom all my nature is in sympathy, yet, from personal 
knowledge of Irish landlords, I feel sincere sorrow and 
sympathy for a majority of them as individuals—many 
of them as noble and exalted men as adorn the earth. 
Like the oligarchy of the Slave States, they inherited 
legal rights, which, however contrary to the laws of 
humanity, their education, customs and self-interest 
taught them to. regard as just—simply because they 
were legal, and, like the majority of human beings, 
they naturally wished to perpetuate a system that gaye 
them power, ease and affluence, regarding it as a special 
dispensation of Providence in their behalf. 

A rapid historical review of the land question in Ire- 
land for the past two thousand years will enable us to 
comprehend the fearful impositions practiced on the 
cultivators of the soil, and perpetuated, in one shape or 
another, by an aristocracy alien, if not always in birth, 
at least in traditions, language, sentiments, prejudices 
and national aspirations to the great body of the Irish 
people. 

From extremely remote: times, as we find by the an- 
cient Irish laws still extant, the lands were éwned in 
common by each separate tribe or kindred people. Spe- 
cial homesteads were appropriated to each individual 
family, held sacred to them and to their guests within 
prescribed limits of sanctuary. Private lands were ap- 
propriated to the use of kings, chieftains and public 
officers. The remainder of the public domain was: held 
in common, and pastured or cultivated: by the whole 
community, under equitable arrangements, Any mem- 
ber could sell his interest to any other member, but not 
to a stranger without the consent of thetribe. . Indi- 
viduals wishing to leave the tribe or. becoming insol- 
vent were entitled to compensation for their interests 
in the public lands, on their own or their creditor’s, ac- 
eount. 
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In the course of time the lands or appanages first held 
by elective title became, with the offices to which they 
were attached, the hereditary right of certain families, 
as did lands acquired by special purpose from the tribe 
or otherwise obtained by its consent. Individuals pos- 
sessed of such lands were regarded with much consider- 
ation, and were called ‘‘ flaths ’’ or ‘‘lords.”” Aid being 
necessary to cultivate and manage such properties, and 
as none could be had from the tribesmen, who had 
abundant interests of their own to attend to, recourse 
was had to a class of debased men, who were strangers 
to the tribe—the insolvents or outcasts of other tribes. 
These men undertook a sort of tenancy at will, and at 
this point Landlordism commenced. This tenancy was 
of two kinds: Cattle and lands were furnished by the 
Flath in one case, on condition thata certain proportion 
of the increase should annually be paid, and the origi- 
nal stock or its equivalent returned, whenever de- 
manded. In the other case the. tenant was to give ser- 
vices only for the use and increase of certain cattle and 
for lands intrusted to him, This latter was, even then, 
described as a Rack-rent, or wearisome rent, and was 
likened to the exhaustive effects of extracting milk from 
a cow for an extreme period without natural respite. 

In time; members of the tribe, as well as. strangers, 
came to give a fixed or guaranteed rent for the use of 
stock and lands, and in some cases a food or festive rent 
was paid, whenever occasion rendered it necessary or 
desirable to the land-owner and his followers in their 
excursions or at special seasons. All such tenants were 
entitled by law to compensation for improvements when 
giving up the land. 

After the Norman. Invasion the Crown.of England - 
claimed all the land of Ireland, whether: possessed of it 
or not, by the brazen right of effrontery, force and fraud, 
and gave titles to it in vast areas to the invaders by 
what was denominated ‘‘ knight-service’’ or “‘ knights’- 
fee,”’ being estimated at from seventy-five toone hundred 
dollars for each six or eight hundred acres, and, in more 
modern times, at two hundred dollars a year. This 
would be from twelve to thirty-three cents an .acre for 
cultivated lands, 

How the poor natives fared under these military claim- 
ants to the soil it were a long and saddening tale to 
tell. Military services and exactions of mulcts strange 
and multiform were levied.as rent—their names would 
exhaust the alphabet—but all paled before the undefined 
and capricious one called ‘‘ Cuttings.’ This meant a visi- 
tation by the lord and his myrmidons amongst the un- 
fortunate tenantry and the forcible seizure of anything 
he pleased ! 

Life under such conditions would seem to be intolera- 
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ble, but alas! it was Arcadian happiness compared to 
that which ensued amidst war and famine and confisca- 
tion. Toward the close of the sixteenth century the 
Earl of Desmond was forced into rebellion, and over a 
half a million acres of his property in Munster, as well 
as the properties of his adherents, were confiscated, and 
the lands let ‘‘in fee farm’ to English undertakers, as 
they were called, at rents ranging downwards from three 
cents an acre for the best lands to less in proportion for 
such as were inferior. All bogs, mountains and waste 
lands were not to be charged for until improved, and 
then the price was to be one halfpenny per acre. Lest 
these prices might be too onerous, only half the amount 
was charged during the first three years, and the under- 
takers were to receive all imported articles duty free for 
seven years. 
Irish husbandman, would they not have been rejoiced ? 
But alas! they were altogether excluded ; and lest the 
lands, perchance, might revert to some good-looking 
Milesian, the heirs-female were prohibited from marry- 
ing any but Englishmen. The “‘ Mere Irish ’’ were not 
allowed to be received even as house-servants in any 
family. 

We have now reached the opening of the seventeenth 
century—a century fraught with most fearful calami- 
ties to the Irish race in general, but more especially to 
the holders of land. Elizabeth is laid in Westminster 
Abbey, and the “‘ Pacata Hibernia”’ is written by Carew. 
Treland was indeed pacified with a vengeance. After a 
quarter of a century of continued and hideous warfare, 
during which the country was nearly depopulated, the 
crops burned, the cattle destroyed, and a state of famine 
and pestilence endured enough to destroy the inhabi- 
tants of all ages and conditions, peace prevailed. It was 
the peace of the graveyard and the lazaretto. With all 
this hideous peace there was neither charity nor peace 
for the helpless Irish survivors. 

In Ulster James I confiscated six counties, banishing 
the possessors of the soil, and renting the greater part 
to English and Scotch settlers. The object was to gar- 
rison the country and exclude the natives as much as 
practicable. 

This was called the Plantation of Ulster. Lands were 
given in parcels of 1000, 1500 and 2000 acres, on condi- 
tion of certain numbers of armed men being kept on 
each, and small portions of land being allotted each man, 
with guaranteed interests, which finally became the 
well-known Tenant Right of Ulster—a right which the 
people of the remainder of the kingdom have been 
vainly seeking to obtain for centuries until very re- 
. cently. The Tenant Right is the right of the occupier 
to sell his good-will and interest in his holding ‘o the 
highest bidder whenever it suits him, or whenever it is 
sought to eject him from the land. 

In that plantation, wisely arranged if it had only been 
for the natives, mountains, bogs, woodlands and other 
waste lands were not measured, and the best lands were 
rented ‘‘ infee farm”? for less than three cents each stat- 
ute acre, and the right to sell, produce or import neces- 
saries free of impost or duty was guaranteed to the 
English and Scotch settlers. Some of the favored Irish 
obtained lands at double the rental, but the ‘‘ Mere 
Trish,’? who were allowed as tenants, were not to include 
Swordsmen, and were placed under restrictions and 
penalties. 

With all these obstacles and precautions, north and 
south, the irrepressible and hard-working natives fast- 
ened on the land apace, and ere half a century they ap- 
pear to have gained largely in numbers. After nine years 
of calamitous civil war, which closed in 1650, the fero- 


Had these terms been given to the poor. 


cious Cromwellians promulgated the terrible decree that 
all the landholders of Ulster, Leinster and Munster 
‘‘who had not borne constant good affection to the Par- 
liament of England ’’—that is, all who had been faithful 
to their king—must abandon their houses and lands and 
depart for Connaught. 

The object was not only to obtain the best lands of the 
three best provinces for the adventurers and soldiers who 
had aided in prosecuting the war, but to place the un- 
happy people in such a position that they could be easily 
guarded and kept in subjection. In order thereto, a belt 
of four miles around the coast and bordering on the 
Shannon, was reserved for the soldiers, to prevent the 
unfortunates from obtaining relief or advantage by sea. 

The greater portion of Connaught, at that time, not 
only consisted of the most irreclaimable wastes, but the 
whole country had been desolated to a fearful degree, 
and when we add the twofold rainfall which prevails 
there we may in some measure fancy the horror with 
which the*terrible fiat had been heard by old and feeble 
men and helpless women and children. 

Most of their brave and hardy sons and brothers had 
perished in the war or followed their commanders to 
continental countries. The poor people, suffering from 
privation and sickness of every kind, were yet com- 
pelled to quit their ancient homes, their gardens, fields 
and orchards, and to travel hundreds of miles over ruined 
and miry roads, with their miserable household effects 
and farm stock, to seek an abode in barren wastes. Of 
the Barony of Burren, in the county of Clare, it was 
then said: ‘“‘ There was not wood enough to hang a man- 
water enough to drown him, or earth enough to bury 
him.’’ Amongst the afflicted multitude were members 
of the nobility and gentry, and many titled ladies of 
gentle blood. Plowmen, laborers and artificers were 
exempt, under certain conditions, in order that their ser- 
vices might be available to the foreign settlers, which 
made the case worse for the poor wanderers. 

‘The confusion, the horror, the misery, consequent 
upon this wholesale transportation is truly terrible to 
contemplate. The stronger and more desperate took to 
the hills and became Tories, living by raids on the new 
settlers ; thousands refused to remove, preferring death 
in any shape ; vast numbers were dragged out of their 
sick-beds at night, by troopers, and borne to imprison- 
ment for not departing, until all the jails were choked 
with them ; large numbers were shipped to Barbados 
to toil as slaves on the plantations, and numbers were 
hanged, not for crime, but for non-compliance. 

In this hideous confusion the very commissioners be- 
came appalled and overwhelmed; and in the blasphe- 
mous cant of the Cromwellians, “they fasted and 
enjoined the same thing on all Christian friends through- 
out Ireland, and invited the commanders and officers of 
the army to join them in lifting up prayers with strong 
crying and tears to Him to whom nothing is too hard. 
that His servants, whom he had called forth in this day 
to act in these great transactions, might be made faith- 
ful, and carried on by His own outstretched arm against 
all opposition and difficulty to do what was pleasing in 
His sight.’’ 

Finally, when the native landholders had been de- 
stroyed or driven to Connaught, a colony or plantation 
consisting exclusively of English and foreign Protestants 
was planted on that portion of Leinster embraced be- 
tween the Boyne, the Barrow and the sea, that they 
might be as near as possible to English succor in cases 
of emergency. 

The central portion of the country, lying between this 
division and the plantation of Munster, under Elizabeth, 
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and that of Ulster, under James, was to be a mixed 
plantation consisting of English proprietors ; such Irish 
as had favored the parliament “‘ with a constant good 
affection ;’? and as many, not transportable, as should be 
specially permitted to act as servants or laborers. Such 
persons and their children were to be taught to speak 
English as speedily as possible. All were to attend 
Protestant worship ; Protestant teaching only was al- 
lowed ; no Irish was permitted to be spoken ; the O’ and 
Mac were to be abandoned, and Teige and Dermot were 
to be rendered Timothy and Jeremiah, and so forth. 

The lands were sold to the army for arrears of pay, or 
to adventurers who had contributed to carry on the war, 
at rates per acre for the fee simple in Ulster, 93 cents ; 
in Munster, $1.40, and in Leinster at $1.87. These 
prices, at the rate of twenty years’ purchase, would 
give the annual rent value per acre in Ulster 4§ cents ; 
in Munster, 7 cents, and in Leinster, 94 cents. With all 
these low prices and pleasant arrangements, not forget- 
ting the educational refinements, the scheme worked 
but poorly—confusion soon asserted itself. Delays in 
taking possession of the lands; inability to cultivate 
and manage them; heavy taxation of time or money for 
public improvements amongst a sparse population ; raids 
from Tories, and want of zeal, if not of ‘‘ constant good 
affection,” from Teige and Dermot—rather from Timo- 
thy and Jeremiah—speedily brought the new plantations 
to a deplorable state. Even so may it ever be where 
tyranny and injustice trample on the rights of hu- 
manity ! ; 

The next generation finds the native Irish so largely 
in possession of the soil that, at the close of the seven- 
teenth century, in William’s reign, four thousand owners 
of land are dispossessed of upwards of a million acres 
for adhering to their lawful king, James II. Even this 
does not mar their ambition, and a few years after, in 
the reign of ‘‘ good Queen Anne,” laws are made to 
prevent their owning land under any circumstances. 
Howbeit, they are soon found thriving as tenants, and 
another law is made to prevent their holding lands under 
a longer lease than thirty-one years, and, if the profits 
on the farm exceed one-third of the rent, the possessor might 
be ousted and the property vested in the English or Protest- 
ant discoverer. Here was a bonus on industry! It 
amounted to punishing a man for his labor and skill, by 
depriving him of a means of livelihood, or rewarding 
him with perpetual poverty for indolence and incapa- 
city. Despite all this, these inveterate agriculturists 
still grappled with the soil, and, in a few years after, it 
was found necessary to still further subdue their ambi- 
tion, so a law was passed to prevent their acquiring an 
interest in any tenement exceeding in value seven and 
a-half dollars a year ! 

All this time, lest they might become too religious or 
enlightened, rewards of $100 to $250 were offered for 
the discovery of unregistered priests or bishops, and $50 
for an unfortunate native schoolmaster or usher. 

But it soon became apparent that it was more profit- 
able to the land owners to have the people on their lands 
as tenants than as laborers, for, in the one case, the 
landlord had neither risk nor expense, whilst he had 
both on thie other ; and so, in time, the native people are 
found occupying the ground again as tenant-farmers. 
Education has been long denied them, they are ignorant ; 
the rights of property have been ignored or debarred, 
they are poor ; justice has been withheld from them, and 
they are robbed, wronged, scorned, oppressed with im- 
punity ; but they assert their power -at length like the 
blind Samson. r 

In this hideous state of affairs is it to be wondered at 


that throughout the whole of the eighteenth century the 
oppressed masses strove by every illegal means to seek re- 
dress against such accursed, blighting laws ? Is it to be 
wondered at that they were united in secret societies to 
seek, by “‘ the wild justice of revenge,”’ to punish past 
and prevent further acts of tyranny and oppression in 
the shape of exorbitant rents, rates, tithes and taxes, 
levied without regard to common justice or to their for- 
lorn condition ? 

These bands took various names from time to time. 
The first were called ‘‘ Levelers’’ from their habit of lev- 
eling the fences of commonages or turbaries where they 
had rights guaranteed them for pasturage and fuel, with- 
out which they could not live and pay exorbitant rents, 
of which the rapacity of the landlords strove to deprive 
them by enclosing. Other societies were generally known 
as ‘‘ Whiteboys,”’ from their custom of wearing a white 
shirt outside their clothes at night. They wreaked their 
vengeance on a class of men known as “‘middlemen,”’ 
whose custom it was to rent large tracts of land, and then 
sub-let in small patches at rack-rents. They also punished 
tithe-proctors for unjust valuations, and, under different 
titles, assumed to regulate agrarian affairs. These were 
southern organizations, whilst among the Protestants of 
the north similar organizations to resist oppression, under 
the titles of ‘‘ Hearts of Oak Boys”’ and ‘‘ Hearts of Steel 
Boys ”’’ prevailed. 

The executive was always quick and powerful to pun- 
ish these agrarian legislators by death on the gallows, 
whilst the landlord. legislators were slow in proportion to 
amend or abolish the grievances which originated them, 

Besides the political policy of ousting the natives from 
ownership in the land, already alluded to, there has 
always been an arrangement by which that policy could 
be conserved. Down to the year 1858 a landed property 
qualification for members of Parliament existed of 
$3000 for counties and $1500 for boroughs, thus prevent- 
ing any but landlords from making laws for tenants. 
Now where the rights of a nation had been trampled on, 
the interest in its lands transferred to these law-making 
strangers, all the brutal prejudices of nationalities and 
creeds cultivated and pandered to by falsehood, fashion, 
frivolty and self-aggrandizement, was it not human na- 
ture to expect that self-interest would be the guiding- 
star, and that justice, benevolence and humanity would 
be regarded as crimes where the public opinion of the 
oppressors sanctioned and applauded the oppression ? 
Thus the Wolves had been set to guard the Sheep, and, 
as a consequence, they fleeced them and preyed on their 
very vitals. 

The representative system has been changed since 1858 
so that any one elected may become a member of Parlia- 
ment, The result has been seen in a body of brave, in- 
telligent, independent men, ever strenuously demanding 
justice for the cultivators of the soil. But they have 
been fighting against overwhelming numbers. The en- 
tire Irish members being but 103 against 549 British, 
the power of such a minority of that 103 as can be 
elected against landlord influence, must necessarily be 
of little avail. 

Although rent is supposed to represent a due propor- 
tion of the net profits, still, whether from blight or 
storms, the loss of animals from contagious diseases, or 
other natural causes beyond the foresight and control of 
the tenant, not only no profits but heavy losses accrue, 
yet the rent must be paid or the afflicted farmer and his 
family are cast houseless and homeless on the highway. 

The owner of the land is justly entitled to such pro- 
portion of its advantages as may fairly represent his in- 
terest, as compared ‘with the value of the seed, labor, 
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skill and capital of the farmer. He is plainly entitled 
to so much annually in kind of all things yielded by the 
farm, but to no more. Why, then, is he allowed to claim 
gold and silver which the land does not produce, in lieu 
of expected profits which have not accrued ?° If from 
those natural causes the farmer has lost his labor, his 
seed, his cattle, and still starves and struggles bravely 
and hopefully, awaiting a better season, why should not 
the landlord be expected to bear the loss of his expected 
income? Why not be regarded as a partner and take 
shares, as is done in this country? Why not, like the 
stockholder in every other doubtful enterprise—banks, 
insurances, railroads, canals, manufactories and mines 
—submit to his quota of loss as well as profit ? 

Surely no just law, human or divine, should be sup- 
posed to intend that the vicissitudes of climate and natu- 
ral calamities must be borne alone by the industrious 
and self-denying, whilst the idle and luxurious are ex- 
empt. Supposing that after contending with the calami- 
ties of a variable climate and precarious calling, the 
lease expires and double the former rent is demanded, 
what is the hapless tenant to do? He has no choice, 
but, like the drowning man, is forced to accept the prof- 
fered plank at any price, whether it causes him to sink 
or swim. Up toa recent period, should he elect to quit 
the farm, he had nothing to expect for permanent im- 
provements, and, therefore, made as few as he could. 
The enactments made of late to recompense the out- 
going tenant have been so cumbered with conditions and 
legal formalities that the chances are likely to turn up 
more in favor of the owner than the occupier. 

Under such circumstances, inclement weather or any 
adverse occurrence insured his doom. Eviction, with 
all its cumulative horrors ; emigration, with its heart- 
breaking agonies and trials ; or pauperism, with its de- 
gradation, sickness, death. This was the normal state 
of affairs for centuries, but when famine and pestilence 
are superadded, human nature recoils dismayed from 
the contemplation. 

Was this terrible state of affairs never toend? No, 
said the British G. vernment; the rights of property 
must be held inviolate. Then stood up the son of the 
evicted peasant—Michael Davitt—pure of mind, single 
of purpose, intrepid of nature, and said, in effect: 
‘* People of Ireland, be of good heart. This fearful and 
calamitous incubus must pass away—it must be forever- 
more swept from our land, not with the despairing ven- 
geance of physical force, but by the moral might of an 
organized nation, exhibited in passive resistance.’’? Then 
uprose the resolute and patriotic Parnell, himself a land- 
lord, and said: “So be it!’? And a host of heroic, 
whole-souled men said, ‘‘ Amen, Amen!’’ And the 
banded millions exclaimed: ‘‘It is well! Glory to God 
in the highest and on earth peace to men of good will!” 

Fair rents were tendered, according to a valuation 
made on scientific principles at the instance of the gov- 
ernment, and known as Griffith’s valuation. Such ten- 
ders were rejected with scorn. Evictions went on: the 
evicted were housed and sustained by the Land League. 
The League was declared illegal; the people were dis- 
armed ; public meetings were suppressed; the press 
muzzled ; editors incarcerated ; the leaders of the peo- 
ple to the number of nearly one thousand were cast 
into prison, without crime alleged or trial vouchsafed ! 
These incarcerations lasted from three to fifteen months ; 
they were intended tostrike terror, but no man quailed. 
At this juncture came forth the women—the educated, 
modest daughters of Erin—and proclaimed to the op- 
pressed people that they had come to the rescue ; and 
nobly and with true magnanimity did they redeem their 


promises. They consoled, comforted, housed and fed 
the evicted. Many of these philanthropic heroines were 
arrested and required to give bail to refrain from their 
offices of charity, but they spurned the conditions and 
were cast into prisons. Meanwhile their sister Samari- 
tans went bravely on with the noble work, and have 
persisted in it indefatigably, until a new organization is 
now ready to relieve them. All honor to the women 
in Ireland and to their generous sisterhood in “ happy, 
proud America,’’ who have so grandly sustained them, 

Compelled by the moral determination of the people, 
the government last year instituted a Commission to ad- 
just fair rents between Landlord and Tenant. Like all 
measures for relief of Ireland by the British Parliament, 
it has proved abortive ; moves at a snail’s pace; costs 
the tenant more than the reduction of his rent during 
the prescribed term of fifteen years would aggregate, 
and leaves him exposed to appeals, delays, anxiety and 
uncertainty. One thing has been demonstrated most 
clearly by the Commission: that the lands of Ireland 
are rack-rented, on an average of nearly double their 
value! Were the Irish people justified in repudiating 
such compacts, wrung from them at peril of starvation ? 

This year another act has been passed, ostensibly to 
aid the tenants, but in reality to help the crippled land- 
lords. It is called the Arrears Bill, and purports to 
enact that, provided the tenant pays one year’s arrear, 
the government will pay to the extent of one year’s rent 
also in liquidation of all the landlord’s claims. Lest the 
people should. think that this concession was made to 
their resolute aspect, care was taken first to pass a coer- 
cive law which exceeds in absurdity and tyranny all of 
the numerous specimens of the genus that appear to be 
the constitution under which the Irish people are ruled. 
Already one-half the country and eight principal cities 
are proclaimed to be under the new constitution, which 
disarms the people, renders them liable to arrest for being 
out of doors one hour after sunset, abrogates trial by 
jury, and, in a word, controls the free action of the peo- 
ple and the press in the most wanton manner. This 
atrocity of legislation is one of the latest specimens of 
the way in which Ireland is ruled in the landlord in- 
terest. 

We may be told this coercion is necessary to suppress 
crime and outrage. Why is it not necessary for Eng- 
land and Scotland, where crime and outrage of all kinds 
—save fabricated threatening letters—are forty per 
cent. greater pro rata of the population? English sta- 
tistics show that from 1840 to 1879 the decrease of actual 
crime in Ireland was eighty-three per cent.; in England 
forty-one, and in Scotland thirty-one. Yet Ireland only 
is to be coerced into quietude with such uncivilized 
legislation, backed by the presence of 40,000 troops and 
12,000 military police. 

Of course, it would never do to remove the causes of 
crime—wholesale evictions ; politically paralyzed trade 
and commerce, foreign legislation and want of employ- 
ment. 

The Land League has long since declared for the ex- 
propriation of rented lands, with fair requital to owners 
and their appropriation to the actual occupants, on easy 
terms of payment for principal and interest. This would 
have been a simple and radical cure for the evils of land- 
lordism ; but it was not to be expected that England 
could adopt a common-sense course—it would have been 
at variance with her traditions—it would not be states- 
manship—there would not be enough of procrastination 
and circumlocution about it; besides, why adopt the sug- 
gestion—the dictation of a lot of Irishmen, you know ? 
All nonsense—it could not be done! Yet a clause has 
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been inserted this year into some act or other, to enable 
the tenant to borrow money to purchase when the land- 
lord is willing to sell. He is not willing yet till he tries 
another experiment. A great Landlord Corporation is 
being got up to take possession of the lands, from which 
tenants are being evicted at the rate of a thousand per- 
sons a week, and work them by means of English and 
Scotch settlers. This is the history of the seventeenth 
century repeating itself in a mild and legal form, Will 
it succeed ? No—a thousand times no!—although a 
quasi-generous clause in the Arrears Bill gives Boards 
of Guardians power to borrow money at three and a-half 
per cent. to promote emigration, and empowers the 
Board of Works to make a free grant of $500,000 to the 
impoverished unions of the west of Ireland for the same 
purpose. This, too, is in the Landlord interest, and looks 
like clearing the decks for the action of the new com- 
pany, which is limited in liability as it will speedily 
prove in success. Emigration! Deportation! Transpor- 
tation! The old landlord remedies since the days of 
Cromwell’s transplantation. When the population was 
nearly nine millions, the cry was emigration ; when it is 
now down to five millions, the cry is still emigration ! 
The greatest curse that ever befel any country! The 
greatest affliction that ever befel any people ! 

Will the patriots of Ireland stand by and see this new 
eradication of the people? Not they! Already they 
are organizing an Anti-Eviction Association, and will 
soon join issue with the new ‘undertakers.’? What 
Teige and Dermot will do remains to be seen ; it is to be 
feared that they will not retain ‘‘a constant good affec- 
tion,” and that blood will mark their footsteps. 

The longer the struggle is kept up the worse will it be 
for the landlords. A dozen years ago all that was asked 
was tenant-right ; three years since fair rents were de- 
manded in addition ; since then free sale and fair valu- 


ation were superadded ; and finally peasant proprietary ! 
A little more exhibition of the old tyranny and the ques- 
tion will arise : Ought the landlords be paid more than 
the fee-simple value of the lands when they were expro- 
priated from the native people in the days of Elizabeth, 
James, Cromwell and William ? Nor will the conditions 
of requital end here if persecution be persisted in. The 
best of men, while disposed to be liberal and just to their 
friends, taper down to be only rigidly righteous with 
their enemies ; and a rigid settlement with the landlords 
would be either to require them to depart penniless in 
peace, or to pay back to the tenants and the nation the 
excess of rents which they have extorted for twenty, for 
one hundred or for two hundred years ! 

' This consideration naturally opens up the latest phase 
of the subject, which has been recently advocated by 
Davitt—the Nationalization of the land. However 
Utopian it may appear at first, it will be found on re- 
flection to be based on sound and logical views. Simply 


stated, it would be the expropriation of all the lands at. 


fair value to the nation, to be then rented to the occu- 
piers at moderate rents, and the proceeds appropriated 
to national purposes. This is founded on the principle 
that the soil of a country belongs to the whole people 
and not to any class, and should consequently be ad- 
ministered for the general benefit. 

The theory was broached by the Young Irelanders in 
1848 ; has since met the sanction of the first thinkers in 
Europe, and has been ably and elaborately expounded 
and promulgated by the eminent American political 
economist, Henry George. The more it is studied the 
more it will be admired, and its practicability admitted 
for all hitherto ill-governed countries; and thus the 
question of Land Tenure in Ireland has attained and 
will maintain a rapid and most important cosmopolitism. 

Wituiam Desmonp O’BRIEN. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THERE was in Perdita a strong element of adventur- 
ousness and Bohemianism, which had not as yet been so 
fully gratified as to lose its poignancy. A longing came 
over her, occasionally, to behold phases of life that would 
not, in the ordinary course of things, come under her 
observation. At such times she would regret that she 
had not been born a gypsy—in oblivion of the fact that, 
although being a marquise, she might play at vagabond- 
age, it would not be as easy for a vagabond to experience 
the sensations of a marquise. The latter has the best 
of it. 

At this epoch of our history it so happened that Per- 
dita fell a victim to one of the periodical attacks in 
question. She wanted to do or see something a little 
beyond the boundaries of conventional propriety. What 
should it be ? She passed in mental review all the re- 
sources of the town. There was plenty of impropriety 
to be had for the taking,—that was speedily evident ; 
but perhaps it was the very wealth of the opportunities 
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that rendered the Marquise hard to suit. Her motive 
being curiosity, not desperation, she did not wish to in- 
volve herself in anything that would lay her open to 
social obloquy ; she would not risk her escapade being 
discovered by people she knew. Furthermore, there 
were many aspects of the shady side of life which she 
had no disposition to investigate. Between these two 
stools the fair explorer was in some danger of coming to 
the ground: when, all at once, she made up her mind 
that her requirements would be well enough satisfied by 
a visit to Vauxhall. 

‘If enjoyment be your motto,”’ observes Corinthian 
Tom to his country friend in the green coat and leather 
gaiters, ‘go to Vauxhall.’’ The record of the many 
moving exploits of those three ciassic worthies had not 
as yet been compiled ; but Vauxhall was in its glory, 
nevertheless. Nor could it properly be described as an 
improper place : improper people were to be found there, 
no doubt, doing improper things; but there are few 
places, good or bad, in this world, of which the same 
might not be said. ‘The trail of the serpent is every- 
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where; but, this being admitted, all that respectable 
persons have to do is to ignore it. At all events, num- 
bers of the most respectable people visited Vauxhall, 
and were none the less respected for doing so; but in 
this, as in other matters, everything depended upon the 
way the thing was done. The Marquise Desmoines, for 
‘example, might, under suitable male escort, have spent 
all her evenings at Vauxhall with impunity: and that 
was one reason why she had never yet been there. What 
she could not so safely do was to go there alone; and it 
was no less an achievement than that, consequently, 
. that she had in view. She would wear a veil, of course, 
and a thick one; and she would be attended by Madame 
Cabot, not so much for protection as for convenience. 
But she would go to Vauxhall independent of the sup- 
port of the sterner sex; and it was only reasonable to 
suppose that she would see something worth seeing be- 
fore the night was out. She made her preparations ac- 
cordingly, and gave no further explanation of her 
‘purpose to Madame Cabot than to tell her that she 
would require her company that evening. Madame 
Cabot was not aware that such a place as Vauxhall ex- 
isted ; and it was conceivable that the good lady might 
never realize, even after her return, how perilous an en- 
terprise she had accomplished. 

The evening was a fine one, and Perdita, having 
driven to a point near the entrance of the Gardens, and 
given orders to the coachman to remain there until her 
return, entered the grounds with Madame Cabot. The 
place was brilliant with innumerable lamps, and crowded 
with people. There was a sound of music in various di- 
rections, proceeding not from German brass bands, nor 
from Italian organ-grinders, but from the slim-legged 
fiddlers in cocked hats, who flourished their bows and 


wagged their heads beneath fan-shaped sounding-boards 
resplendent with gilding. Dancing was going on in some 
places, the participants being ranged in long rows facing 
one another, while two or more of their number manceu- 
vred, capered, skimmed hand-in-hand down the middle, 
or dodged behind the lines, pursued by the rest in tu- 


multuous procession. Elsewhere professional tumblers 
and gymnasts performed their feats in the centre of 
noisy crowds, and a meagre young lady in wrinkled 
tights and short gauze skirt appeared in mid-air above 
the heads of the spectators, pursuing her teetering way 
“upon a rope depending between two thick posts. Another 
person of the same sex, in a nondescript costume, re- 
markable chiefly for its spangles, was causing wonder by 
her affectionate familiarities with a gaunt beast which 
seemed to have entered natural history on its sole re- 
sponsibility, though it was only a black bear with its 
hair shaved off. For those whose ambition prompted 
them to draw aside the veil of futurity, there was pro- 
vided a long-bearded soothsayer in a glittering hermit- 
age, who had spent his leisure in committing the history 
of coming ages to scraps of paper, which he disposed of 
at from a shilling to half-a-crown each. Around and be- 
tween these various centres of interest the crowd twisted, 
shifted, elbowed, and threaded itself in and out, talking, 
shouting, whispering, laughing and staring. Represen- 
tatives of all classes were there: the country, squire in 
green coat, white corduroys and drab gaiters: young 
bloods in dark blue coats, red-striped waiscoats, buck- 
skins, hessians, and neckcloths: others in beruffled opera 
dress, with black silk tights and cocked hats : bruisers 
in loose brown jockeys and white-topped boots : theatri- 
cal characters, clean-shaven, with white lamb’s-wool 
stockings and blue-and-bird’s-eye kerchiefs : sharpers in 
rakish but threadbare attire, their legs encased in tight 
pantaloons tied at the ancles, thin shoes, and with rouge 


on their lank cheeks: women in bonnets like funnels, or 
huge hats and feathers, with short-waisted gowns and 
long gloves, stout and thin, tall and short, coquettish 
and timid, pretty and ugly: a mixed and parti-colored 
assemblage, all come ostensibly to enjoy themselves, and 
few knowing whether they were doing so or not ; alto- 
gether a comical, melancholy, absurd, pathetic, restless, 
aimless, anomalous mass of human beings, illustrating 
the fact that between frank barbarism, and civjlization 
out for a holiday, the difference, such as it is, is not in 
favor of the latter. 

After wandering about the place, and meeting with a 
number of trifling adventures, such as receiving proffers 
of gallantry from fashionable gentlemen, one or two of 
whom she was acquainted with, little as they suspected 
whose dark eyes were glancing at them behind the blue 
silk veil; or being swept away unexpectedly into the 
whirl of a country dance, in the course of which Madame 
Cabot’s bonnet became badly demoralized; or being 
pressingly invited to drink beer by a hilarious party of 
young men and women, whose recommendations were 
evidently the outcome of experience ;—after sundry vicis- 
situdes of this kind, all of which greatly amused the 
Marquise and made her laugh heartily—the two ladies 
became weary of keeping their feet amidst so much 
jostle and uproar, and sought out a spot where they 
might sit down and contemplate the spectacle at their lei- 
sure. With this purpose they made their way to a range 
of boxes or cabinets, facing upon a large open space, 
and connected behind with an establishment for the sup- 
ply of rack-punch and ham sandwiches. Having rented 
the right of sole occupancy of one of these boxes for the 
evening, they made themselves as comfortable in it as 
the narrow and angular fashion of the chairs permitted. 
The lamps flaring on the front of the box, left the interior 
in comparative shadow ; and the seclusion could be in- 
creased by drawing some flimsy red curtains, which 
dangled from a brass rod across the entrance. Other 
parties were in the adjoining boxes on either side, and 
their conversation was indistinctly audible on the back- 
ground of the prevailing hubbub. 

Perdita moved her chair into the right-hand corner, in 
order that she might eke out the accommodation of her 
chair by leaning against the partition. After she had 
remained for some time in this position, her eyes wander- 
ing over the multiform elements of the unorganized 
drama before her, she became aware that some one was 
speaking on the other side of the thin boarding that 
separated her from the next cabinet. Words, and parts 
of sentences, were here and there distinguishable : but 
these would have had no interest for Perdita, had she 
not suddenly made the discovery that the voice was one 
which she knew. Several moments passed, however, 
before she was able to connect the voice, in her mind, 
with the person to whom it belonged. It was a woman’s 
voice, rather low, but with a penetrative quality in it: 
a peculiar voice, both in timbre and intonation. Whose 
was it? It was, of course, impossible for Perdita to see 
the speaker, unless she had gone outside for the purpose. 
Possibly her curiosity might ultimately have led her to 
do this : but she was saved the trouble by presently re- 
collecting that the speaker in question was none other 
than Marion Lancaster. 

At first, though it surprised her, the discovery did not 
especially startle the Marquise. There was nothing 
wonderful in Philip’s taking his wife to: see Vauxhall, 
although it might not be the place which a newly-married 
couple of their rank and disposition would most natu- 
rally visit. At this point, however, it occurred to Per- 
dita, with the thrill of a genuine sensation, that Philip 
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could not be there. He was out of town, having taken 
the coach that afternoon to St. Albans’ to meet the Earl 
of Seabridge, who had written to make the appointment 
on a matter of business. This Perdita happened to 
know, because Philip had stopped at her house in the 
morning to present her with an illustrated edition of 
‘¢ Tduna,”’ which had just come out ; and had then men- 
tioned that he was on his way northward, and would 
not return before the evening of the following day. It 
was the first night that he had been separated from his 
wife since their marriage. That Marion should have 
chosen that very night to go to Vauxhall was, therefore, 
fairly remarkable. For what purpose could she have 
come? Was Mrs. Lockhart with her? Could Philip 
have been aware of her intention ? 

Though the solution of these problems was none of 
Perdita’s business, she nevertheless listened very intently 
in the hope of hearing something that might elucidate 
them. It was impossible to make out anything consecu- 
tive, the rather since what Marion said was in detached 
sentences, and the replies of her companion, who was 
apparently a female servant, were of a like character. 
The following bits of dialogue, however, seemed to de- 
tach themselves from the medley : 

‘*T fear he has not come,’’ said Marion. 

‘Tis early yet, ma’am,’’ replied the other. ‘‘ Maybe 
he . .”? The rest was inaudible. 

‘*Be sure you tell me if you see any one I know,” 
Marion said after awhile: ‘‘it must never be known 

9 

‘No one ’ud know you, ma’am . . 
easy on that score.”’ 

ss . cannot stay here much longer. If he does not 
appear soon . . . it might come to the knowledge of 
my husband, and . . .” 

Here the fragmentary sentences ceased altogether to 
be distinguishable, Marion having apparently removed 
to another part of her box. But Perdita had heard 
enough to convince her that something out of the com- 
mon was going on. Marion had come secretly to Vaux- 
hall, taking advantage of her husband’s absence, in 
order to meet some gentleman who had not yet made 
his appearance. So much was evident, and it was 
enough to place Marion in a light which, to say the best 
of it, was ambiguous. Perdita knew not what to make 
of it. Though not prone to be over-charitable in her 
judgments on her own sex, the Marquise was too keen a 
reader of character ever to have supposed that Marion 
was capable of an immoral intrigue. Yet here was cer- 
tainly an intrigue, and it was difficult to see how it 
could be an altogether innocent one. Perdita, in fact, 
made no special effort in this direction ; what puzzled 
her was that a woman of Marion’s intelligence should 
have chosen Vauxhall, of all places in the world, to 
meet a loverin. True, there is a certain kind of safety 
inacrowd; and there might be particular circumstances 
rendering Vauxhall a desirable trysting-place in ‘this 
instance: and, in short, there is never any accounting 
for affairs of this kind on logical grounds : they are con- 
trolled by too many unknown and unknowable condi- 
tions. A more interesting matter of speculation regarded 
the identity of the man whom Marion had favored with 
her preference. He could not well be handsomer than 
Philip, Perdita thought, or cleverer, or, in a general way, 
more attractive. But, of course, Marion must be of a 
different opinion. Who, then, was to her mind the supe- 
rior person ? The Marquise rapidly reviewed the names 
and characters of the various gentlemen with whom 
Marion was likely to be on confidential terms; but one 
seemed about as likely as another, and none of them, to 
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say the truth, seemed likely at all. In the midst of her 
perplexity, Marion and her attendant were heard to 
rise, and a minute later they came out of their box and 
walked away slowly, looking about them. It was Ma- 
rion, beyond a doubt, and the attendant was a middle- 
aged woman in whom Perdita fancied she recognized 
Mrs. Lancaster’s private maid, who had been formerly 
a servant of Mrs, Lockhart. 

For a moment, Perdita had an impulse to issue forth 
and follow them, and see the end.of the adventure. Bit 
a regard for her own dignity, as well as a sentiment of 
respect for another woman’s secret, combined to restrain 
her. It was enough to know that Marion had a mys- 
tery of this kind to conceal; and possibly (such is the 
waywardness of the moral sense) the revelation of that 
fact raised, rather than lowered, Marion in Perdita’s 
esteem. ,That a woman of Marion’s apparently pas- 
sionate candor and simplicity should all the time be 
hiding so hazardous a secret, evinced a force and depth 
of character such as Perdita had not been prepared for. 
She was a woman to be reckoned with: and the Mar- 
quise admitted to herself with a curious smile that, 
with all her own keenness and knowledge of the world, 
she had been totally mistaken in her judgment of her. 

And yet, after all, might not the mistake be in sup- 
posing herself to have been mistaken? Might not Ma- 
rion be the innocent victim of appearances? Could her 
presence there be merely the result of a thoughtless 
frolic, as was the case with Perdita herself? But against 
this view was to be set the conclusive testimony of the 
passages of conversation she had overheard, She had 
not overheard much, to be sure; but much or little, it 
had been conclusive so far as it went; it had proved that 
Marion came to Vauxhall to meet some man. What 
man? Was there any man whom she could meet inno- 
cently? Perdita could think of none—stay! Might it 
not be Merton Fillmore ? 

It was to the last degree improbable, and contrary to 
reason: but it might nevertheless be Fillmore, and if so, 
the occasion of their meeting must be business and not 
love: for Perdita was tolerably convinced that she knew 
where Merton Fillmore’s heart was. But what, business, 
that could not be better discussed in Fillmore’s office, 
or in Marion’s house, could there be between them? or 
what likelihood was there that a man like Fillmore 
would go to Vauxhall on any consideration ? There was 
no likelihood of it. It could not be Fillmore, and yet it 
must be Fillmore: Perdita wished it to be Fillmore: 
though whether she wished it because of Fillmore, or 
because of Marion, or because of herself, she could not 
perhaps have told. 

This episode, be the significance and upshot of it what 
they might, had loomed so large as to obscure whatever 
other grotesque entertainment Vauxhall might have 
contained for the Marquise Desmoines ; and, moreover, 
the sight of Marion’s rashness had impelled her se- 
riously to reflect upon her own. She resolved to go 
home without delay; and having tied her veil more 
closely about her face, and roused Madame Cabot, who 
had dropped asleep in her corner of the box, with her 
snuff-box open on her lap, she took that lady’s bony 
arm, and they went forth into the assemblage. 

Their progress was not so rapid as they could have 
wished. The rack-punch and other drinkables had made 
the crowd more noisy and boisterous, while the numbers 
had certainly not diminished. Perdita had need of all 
her wits and courage to avoid getting into trouble, while 
Madame Cabot was thoroughly frightened, and gave fre- 
quent vent to dismal little shrieks and moans, which 
had the effect of attracting the attention which Perdita 
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was so anxious to avoid. All at once, in the midst of the 
general turmoil, some loud cries were heard, and there 
was arush in the direction whence they proceeded. ‘* A 
fight! a fight !’? cried one gentleman, pressing forward 
enthusiastically. ‘A fight ?—’tis a murder !’’ returned 
another. ‘‘’Tis naught but a fellow in a fit,’ said a 
third, and who had mounted ‘on a lamp-post. ‘‘He’s 
drunk! put him out, stifle me !’’ exclaimed another, with 
the righteous indignation of inebriety. ‘‘Come along, 
Jack—’tis no business of ours,’’ remarked a gorgeously- 
attired female, seizing her companion by the arm. 
Meanwhile Perdita and the Madame Cabot were taking 
advantage of the rush of the crowd in one direction to 
push their way in the other, which was comparatively 
deserted. By a roundabout way they were approaching 
the entrance, and had just passed a guardian of the 
peace, who was thoughtfully proceeding in a glirection 
at right angles to the scene of the disturbance, when 






THERE are fashions in literature as well as in dress. 
At present sadness is the fashion in poetry. A clever 
novelist, who is something of a cynic, said to me the 
other day that he seemed to see the bards of the period 
sitting all in a row upon the banks of a stream, each 
one with his handkerchief to his melancholy eyes. And 
I think this serio-comic presentation is not very far from 
the truth. | 

Old Homer sang his song joyfully in the morning of 
his art. His stately pages were full of sunlight, shining 
on men in armor and on beautiful women. They re- 
sounded with clamor of battle and chants of triumph. 
When the strong soldiers fell their dirges were brief. 
Their ghosts did not walk— 


‘They fell and kept an iron sleep.’’ 


Stir and action and the proud rejoicing of life filled the 
Homeric cantos. Chaucer was another singer of the 
morning, like Homer ; and for him, too, a clear light 
shone upon a healthy and an obvious world— 


‘< Up rose the sun, and up rose Emily ’’— 


and his men and women walked in sunlight. The 
Elizabethan men were tragic, indeed, but never morbid 
and seldom melancholy. It has been reserved for the 
moderns to dip their pens in tears. 

It appears to me that the fashion of sorrowfulness and 
introspection is one that very few English poets of the 
time escape. You could hardly accuse Browning of it, 
or Tennyson ; and though you find it in Swinburne, 
whose best hope is that we, 

** Healed of our wound of living; shall sleep sound ;”’ 
and William Morris, who calls himself 


‘“* The idle singer of an empty day,” 


you find in these two so much besides their misery that 
you forget to pity them. But among the younger men 
who is these who has not vowed himself to the service 
of Despair ? 

The most tortured heart of them all—that dweller in 
his own “City of Dreadful Night,’? James Thomson— 
ended, not long ago, the saddest of lives hy the saddest 
of deaths. Darkness took hold on him, like the awful 
darkness that overspread the world in Jean Paul Rich- 
ter’s dream, when he dreamed that God wais dead ; and 
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Perdita suddenly stopped short, much to Madame Qa- 
bot’s distress, and fixed her eyes upon a group that was 
also hastening toward the gate from another part of the 
grounds. 

It consisted of a man and two women. The former 
was fashionably dressed, had rather a dandified air, and 
a handsome, bright, good-humored countenance, The 
lady on his arm was tall, and of a fine figure; her face, 
which was uncovered, had a flush of excitement upon 
it, and her eyes sparkled. Close behind the couple fol- 
lowed a woman who was evidently a domestic. Perdita 
had no difficulty in recognizing Marion, and that ele- 
gant poet and fascinating man of the world, Mr. Thomas 
Moore. As they passed her, she gave another of her odd 
little smiles. 

‘So much for my charity !’’ she murmured to herself. 
“Poor Philip!—allons, madame!’’ And she hurried 
Madame Cabot to the carriage. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


IN POETRY. 
out of this darkness he went thankfully to rest beneath 
the shelter of the grave’s low roof. Marston, John 
Payne, Clarke and ascore more are all devoted to the - 
expression of their hopeless discontent with life. And 
where shall you find a sadder or a more hopeless man 
than their elder brother, Matthew Arnold? It is true 
that his despair is dignified and impersonal. He does 
not bewail his own narrow woes ; but for the race at 
large he hears nothing better than the ‘‘ melancholy, 
long withdrawing roar ”’ of. ‘‘ the sea of Faith’’ 
“* Retreating to the breath 

Of the night wind, down the vast edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world.’ 

And, indeed, it is in this very retreat of ‘‘ the sea of 
Faith ’’ that I find the secret of the sadness of our pre- 
sent poetry. Faith has gone out, and skepticism has 
come in. The fashion of unbelief is as prevalent as the 
fashion of melancholy. ‘‘ There is nothing to be happy 
about,”’ as I once heard a depressed child make answer 
to her mother, who was wishing her little one would be 
as happy as other children were. ‘‘ There is nothing to 
be happy about ”’ is what the poets of the time tell us in 
almost so many words. The best consolation they prof- 
fer us is the hope of an endless sleep—a calm through 
which no memories of the past can ever sting ; on whose 
quiet no morning of resurrection shall ever break. The 
joys of life, they say, are as tragic as its griefs, because 
of their very brevity. We live, we love, we die, and if 
we forget our doom and are happy, so much the worse 
for us, because then, Death, the inevitable comes to us as 
our enemy, and not as the one last friend, into whose 
outstretched arms we fall with almost the eagerness of 
love. 

Only yesterday I was talking with a young poet on 
whom an unimaginative person would have said that 
fate had surely smiled. His second volume of poems 
has just appeared under favoring auspices. He is well- 
born, well-bred, fairly prosperous, and engaged to be 
married to a girl whom he loves devotedly, and yet he 
seemed the very wretchedest of men.’ In ‘the midst of 
his joys and his hopes,.death, having an idle moment 
on hand, had stepped to his side and whispered : 

** Sometime you must come with me— 
Sometime, and it may be soon.”’ 
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And this whisper was the heart of my friend’s de- 
spair. He had no cowardly fear of what death could 
do—if only he had not loved. But to die and leave this 
other, dearer self bereft—to die, and know while dying, 
that the last kiss had been given, the last word spoken 
forever ; that to-morrow he should be but dust inurned in 
dust, dust into which no breath of life would ever again 
be breathed—that was the pang. 

It seems to me that there is nothing so hopeless as 
the soul whose horizon is bounded by this world. There 
is no sunshine so golden that it is worth while to rejoice 
in it, since so soon the sun shall set and the eternal 
night close it. I believe that I am right, and that with 
the prevailing fashion of unbelief has come in the pre- 
vailing fashion of sadness, If only we had but as much 





faith as the old pagans who peopled Olympus with god- 
like shapes, and believed that poets and heroes and 
men of just life would live again in some far, happy 
world, then might we take life’s joys as one wears gladly 
a short-lived, fragrant rose ; not scorning it because its 
life is brief, not mourning too deeply when it fades, 
since other roses shall come with other Junes. Then 
might we bear life’s sorrows bravely, since they, too, go 
by—and beyond these transient joys and woes lies all 
eternity. But if we believe that a few brief years shut 
in the whole chances of a longing, suffering loving hu- 
man soul, what wonder that joy seems to us more 
tragic than grief, and that poetry, which is above all 
the language of the heart, should breathe the heart’s 
despair ? 

LovuisE CHANDLER MOULTON. 








zy 

Au houses are not homes, though a home necessarily 
presupposes a house or something doing duty for a house. 
The old song is a very hackneyed one, yet hasat its hearta 
sentiment strong enough to give it enduring vitality, and 
wherever heard, whether still in relation to the spot to 
which one’s own life is most closely bound, or far away 
beyond any tie of association, ‘‘Home, Sweet Home’’ has 
always power to move the most sluggish soul. If real 
home has been unknown, then all the more strongly does 
the need assert itself, and for every woman and for most 
men comes as they listen a longing to own or to make a 
home. 

Setting aside, once for all, sentimental theorizing, though 
never the sentiment, which is a very different thing from 
its maudlin and gushing sister, apt as people are to con- 
found the two, it must be made plain that for each one of us 
in any life that seeks to do worthy work, a home is the chief 
essential. Not necessarily a house. Circumstances may 
limit us to simply a room or two, but no matter how nar- 
row the quarters, a woman can fill them with the spirit of 
home—a place where thought is free and work untram- 
meled and love the key-note of the life lived within it. 

If there were no other distinction, setting women apart 
and above men, this one most noble and precious gift of 
home-making would be sufficient to mark the more spirit- 
ual quality of the one sex above the other. Only the finest 
and rarest men can infuse their personal qualities into the 
very walls of such spot as they make home, and even then 
they admit that a woman must fill out and complete the 
whole work. The truest home is made where both join 
hands and in the common pursuit of a noble end give to 
even meanest surroundings a dignity and power and sweet- 
ness that has no counterpart on earth, but gives one some 
faint sense of the many mansions we shall some day see. 

But this is something quite apart from the home on 
which masculine writers have spent millions of weak and 
nauseating words ; the home where the woman greets her 
lord always with that inevitable smile—the perennial grin 
of a deprecating slave, and is in an also perennial hurry to 
provide hot slippers and a general poultice of little atten- 
tions and self-obliterations. Such duties, welcomed with 
delight where love rules, are as well, perhaps better, per- 
formed by any servant, where it does not, yet are often 
preached as the chief part of that whole duty of women ex- 
pounded with glibness by most men, and with double glib- 
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ness by the most selfish or least likely candidate for 
warming anybody’s slippers with his own hands. 

“He for God only ; she for God in him,” is the word of 
a master poet, and with Miss Cobbe I am heartily glad 
that a master poet put into terse and quickly-refutable 
form the statement which has been the text at many a 
school commencement, and wherever most men have ad- 
dressed women or girls just entering womanhood upon 
that inexhaustible subject of their duties—not to them- 
selves or to the world, but to man, taken as representative 
and sum of all that a woman can ever know or desire. 

It is no part of my purpose to underrate the life of men 
and women together. When a union of the two is a union 
—a blending of many forces in one, and a joint progress 
toward the same end—the noblest and most perfect life 
this world can hold is then and there made possible. But 
we do not need statistics to prove to us that in this nine- 
teenth century many women do and must remain unmar- 
ried. Even though in actual fact the numbers in both 
sexes are nearly equal, there are many localities—England 
for one, New England for another—for both of which the 
same statement may be made. Emigration, war and many 
other causes have emptied the country of its able-bodied 
men, and left women to live their own lives as they can. 
The possibility of marriage is for all women—the proba- 
bility limited—but, married or unmarried, the same traits 
that would make the double life harmonious, will be equally 
powerful in the single. There is work of one sort or an- 
other for every human being not set apart by disease or 
mental incapacity, and no life need be lonely or cheerless 
unless, indeed, the power to make a home has been left 
out. 

For there are a few women—and it isa pitiful fate—who 
seem as helpless in this respect as men, and whose lives 
are spent in a disorder and barrenness which need not 
exist had there been any training in the principles which 
underlie all home-making, and are: as distinct factors. in 
the problem of life as the lawsthat govern a mathematical 
formula. No matter how shielded the life, how comfort- 
able or luxurious, the personal virtues of love and truth 
and justice and unselfishness, which is at its highest a 
union of all, must be the foundation, or we have not lived 
at all. To any true home these virtues must be brought, 
else neither in daily routine nor in the conflict of duties 
owing to one and another in che family, or in social life, 
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on small or large scale, as the case may be, can there be 
the faithful performance of each in turn. To all home- 
making this is the key-note, and for all harmony one’s own 
life must first be in tune, responding then, as all lives can, 
surely as vibration answers to vibration, in swelling chorus 
or in mighty orchestra. 

HELEN CAMPBELL, 


Decorative Hints. 

A woRD in regard to some simple home decorations may 
not come amiss to the thousands of happy young lovers, 
who every day are just taking their first sweet steps ‘‘in 
that new world which is the old,’ and as it is not long 
since I myself was there, my slight experience may be of 
use to others who are possessed of a love for the beauti- 
ful and artistic, but who, alas! must proceed ona limited 
capital. 

When we were married, the rage for Japanese decora- 
tion may be said to have almost reached its height, and, 
though not at all influenced by its mere popularity, but 
simply because we considered it to be founded on true 
principles of art, we employed it to some extent in fur- 
nishing our bed-room,—a moderately large room, well- 
lighted from a wide bay-window. The paper-hangings 
were first to be thought of, and having selected a very 
pretty pattern in those most agreeable and restful colors, 
olive and dull gold, an Egyptian frieze was added, and 
. also gilt mouldings and strips of maroon velvet paper, 
to give a cheerful warmth and brightness in anticipation 
of sunless winter days. Over the chimney-piece, we used 
paper of the same general character as that described, 
but of a lighter tint and smaller figure,—a pretty fashion, 
borrowed from the English, I believe. On either side of 
the wood mantel a narrow strip of the figured paper ran 
down to the floor, producing an effect which we could not 
bring ourselves to think agreeable. Finally, however, we 
hit upon the happy expedient of utilizing the popular 
Japanese crépe pictures, and having selected eight of the 
finest to be found, succeeded, by using great care, in past- 
ing them smoothly over the paper, placing narrow red 
strips between, and the effect was really charming, for the 
Japanese are true artists, and well-chosen groups of their 
delicate flowers, so similar to our own, their life-like 
birds, and their gorgeously arrayed fellow-beings, cannot 
fail to please the most fastidious. 

Directly under the mantel-shelf, a ‘‘fish-net decoration ’”’ 
was successfully imitated by draping a twine hammock in 
careless folds, and thrusting in a few cat-tails where it 
was caught up at the middle, producing so pretty an effect 
as to deceive every one in regard to the real identity of the 


useful hammock, and to cause many admiring exclama- 
tions. But the decoration on which we porhaps most 
prided ourselves was what we were pleased to call “our 
chandelier.” It consisted of a gorgeous Chinese lantern, 
perfectly round, and about one and one-half feet in diam- 
eter, which was attached by means of a short brass chain, 
to the top of a large, handsomely colored, Japanese para- 
sol, and the whole was then fastened to the middle of the 
ceiling, the parasol handle having been cut off short. The 
faint, rose-colored glow that spreads over the room when 
the lantern .adds its light to the others, is wonderfully 
pleasant. : 

With the advent of warm weather, we hastened to take 
up the carpet, and stain the floor a rich, deep brown, and 
as the preparation used was one that dries perfectly in two 
or three days, we were soon ready to resume our abode, 
substituting for the obnoxious carpet, lovely fur and 
Turkish rugs. In regard to the latter, buy only the real, 
for, though so expensive, the best is indeed the cheapest 
in their case. We also bring in, for the purpose of ‘‘sea- 
soning ’’ in the strong light, our beautiful dining-table that 
is to be,—every inch of it solid San Domingo mahogany, 
and made after the Louis XIV design in Clarence Cook’s 
delightful volume, ‘‘The House Beautiful.’’ On this 
table no staining, and no disfiguring varnish were allowed. 
It was simply polished te the highest degree, and though 
all the care it receives is an occasional rubbing down with 
boiled linseed oil, yet it has, in a year’s time, improved 
almost incredibly. The color has grown deeper, richer, 
warmer, with exquisite red and golden lights, and by the 
time it has reached the mature age of a hundred years, 
there will doubtless be few mahogany tables that can com- 
pare with this in beauty. 

If the reader has the pottery mania, let him collect in 
peace? What can add more to the attractions of any room 
than well-chosen specimens of ancient and modern pottery 
and porcelain of different countries, not forgetting our 
own, with their dainty, grotesque, or fanciful designs ? 
Place them in cabinets about the room, or wherever they 
will be safe, for if broken they can not usually be re- 
placed. 

One does not tire of rooms furnished in this way. They 
are always pleasant and home-like, and one of their best 
features is undoubtedly the abolition of the carpet,—that 
abode of dust, moths, and other kindred housekeeper’s 
trials, without which we live in peace and cleanliness 
through all the changeful summer days, gaining health 
and strength to endure the long winter that is the unpleas- 
ant sequence of this sweet time of warmth and light and 
bloom. M. V. Patton. 
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My portals wide I set, 
And garnished my abode with tender care ; 
I spread a dainty feast, and filled the air 
With perfume of the rose and violet. 
I bade Joy weave a net, 
And mirth and music spread a subtle snare, 
To lure dear Love into my dwelling fair. 
In vain ! With mocking lips and scornful eye 
He passed me by. 


Now all my lights are dim ; 
Cheerless and cold my hearth, from whence pale caic 
Has banished all the joys once gathered there. 
Yet Love, who came not when I beckoned him, 
Still following folly’s whim, 
Shivers unwelcomed at my hearthstone bare, 
And fills with piteous pleas the wintry air. 
In vain I spurn him with a frowning ‘“‘ No!” 


He will not go! 
Susan Marr SPALDING. 
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Tue Editor is compelled to ask the indulgence of the 
readers of the ConTINENT for the absence of the usual 
installment of ‘‘ Hot Plowshares”’ in this number. This 
story has from the first been written under the most diffi- 
cult and peculiar circumstances. It had just been com- 
menced when it became necessary for the writer to assume 
the entire control and management of the ConTINENT, 
both editorially and as publisher. A thorough reorganiza- 
tion of the business department was a matter of immediate 
necessity and the utmost difficulty. To change the form, 
extend the circulation, and at the same time preservea close 
editorial supervision, and write the serial which had been 
promised to our readers, was the task which the editor set 
himself todo. To add to this difficulty, the summer heat, 
acting upon a nervous system, made peculiarly susceptible 
to its influences by an accident of war, compelled him to 
fly from the city after a few weeks of this treble duty, and 
to do his work at a distance. By means of mail and tele- 
graph, and through the earnest co-operation of the most 
devoted corps of assistants in every department, he has 
been enabled to maintain the closest oversight of the busi- 
ness, to direct the editorial work, and actually to perform 
a great share of it, and at the same time to prepare his 
weekly installment of ‘‘Hot Plowshares.”? Much of this 
time he has been unable to endure the sunlight, and has, 
therefore, been kept a close prisoner during the day, stir- 
ring abroad, like the owl, only at night. After many 
weeks of this, he finds himself compelled, for a single 
number, to ask his readers to allow him a week’s interval 
—an indulgence he has never before asked in any assumed 
task, and which he hopes not to be compelled to ask again. 


By the way, would it not be well fox some one who 
knows how, to define for us the words ‘‘ Boss’”’ and ‘‘ Boss- 
ism”? Senator Mitchell’s article in the last North Ameri- 
can Review is remarkable chiefly for what it does not say. 
Some of his platitudes are very pithily expressed, but the 
many pages of studied antithesis which he gives only serve 

‘to convince us that he has not clearly defined the evil, 
studied its origin, or arrived at any sort of conclusion as to 
its remedy. He no doubt thinks that something is amiss in 
party organization, in which he is quite right. He is also 
right in believing that the people of the republic will ulti- 
mately find out the evil and apply a remedy. But unless he 
goes farther and thinks closer they are not likely to be 
aided to any material extent by the Senator from Pennsy]- 
vania. Close and accurate definition is the very first step 
in political reform, and the defects in party organization 
are of prime importance. 


ALL the English papers have turned with avidity from 
the seat of war in Egypt to a threatened burglarious in- 


vasion of their own firesides. The housebreaking period . 


in England begins, it appears, with the autumnal months, 
or more appropriately, perhaps, with the shooting’ sea- 
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son, and a question has arisen, whether, if John Bull 
wakes up in the night and finds 2 burglar in his room, he 
is justified in shooting before giving amicable notice to 
quit. Opinions are somewhat at variance, but the law 
seems to be that homicide is only justifiable when it is clear 
that burglary is being attempted ‘‘in the night time.”’ 
There is a general impression, however, that in these days, 
when the cheap revolver sheds its blessings on burglar as 
well as on householder, the average Englishman will not 
wait to cross-question a suspected robber as to his inten- 
tions. He will rather—as his American cousin would cer- 
tainly do under like circumstances—shoot first and ask 
questions afterward. The chance of shooting a fireman or 
a policeman in the legitimate discharge of his duty is very 
remote. Obviously the first thing to be done is to shoot 
the housebreaker before he can shoot you, and perhaps it 
is well to add that you must be very quick about it, for a 
competent burglar is likely to be ‘‘handier’’ with his 
weapons than are the majority of respectable citizens. 


In all the discussions which the Irish question has evoked 
we know of hardly anything so interesting to the Ameri- 
can reader as the article in this number of Our Conrti- 
NENT, by Mr. W. D. O’Brien, tracing, as it does, the vari- 
ous steps of the English occupation affecting the tenure 
of lands, primarily, and secondarily the relation of the 
Irish people to Ireland. So far as the history of land 
tenure in Ireland is concerned we, in common with a ma- 
jority of our readers no doubt, gladly admit ourself under 
obligations to the writer. But we cannot permit to pass 
unnoted his brief allusion to the means taken to remedy 
the state of affairs he describes. Murder as a fine art is 
more easily justified than assassination as a political 
means. No doubt there have been instances in history 
when the true patriot became an assassin and the assassin 
was worshipped as a savior. When government was 
purely personal and the king was autocratic perhaps there 
was no other way by which wrong could be righted. But 
when a government is representative: when the people 
rule and a king is king only in name, as is the case in 
England at this time; there can be no excuse offered for 
such atrocities as have occurred in Ireland. Murder is the 
weapon of a weak, mean mind. The man who dare not 
meet his enemy in conflict strikes him under the fifth rib. 
Yet murder, when it is simply the revenge of the weak 
upon the strong, is sometimes almost glorified by. the 
courage and self-devotion of the martyr. When, how- 
ever, its purpose is simply terrorism, when its victim is an 
unsuspecting neighbor or an agent who simply does the 
will of another, it is not merely the result of sudden pas- 
sion, but it is of that cold-blooded deliberateness that 
marks the most terrible demoralization. 


Mr. O’Brien’s idea is evidently that the killing of two 
or three hundred landlords in Ireland during the past two 
or three years is a matter of very little moment, as com- 
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pared with the great wrong underlying the present system 
of land-holding. In this he is no doubt correct. The 
wrongs that Ireland—considered abstractly—has suffered 
are no doubt infinitely greater than she is ever likely to 
inflict on her adversary. Nor is the mere fact that two or 
three hundred men have been killed»in itself a matter of 
very great moment to the world. In acountry having the 
population of Ireland perhaps this is not a very startling 
proportion of fatal crimes. Whether it be or not, it is not 
so much the number killed as the manner of their taking 
off that is terrible to contemplate. It was not the natural 
harvest of individual crime. The motives of the perpe- 
trators were not the ordinary ones of greed and revenge. 
The deeds were not done in open day and under the impulse 
of sudden passion. The men who fired the fatal shots were 
not alone in doing the murder. They were only the instru- 
ments of a common purpose. Others stood behind them, 
perhaps beside them in disguise. It is this common pur- 
pose, the evidence of wide-spread conspiracy, to kill for 
the purpose of terrifying ; to accomplish certain designs 
by the exercise of a hidden and mysterious power—it is 
this use of murder as a political instrumentality in a rep- 
resentative government that makes these two or three 
hundred murders peculiarly significant and terrible. 


Several of our leading journals have lately noted the re- 
semblance between the methods adopted by the Land 
Léaguers and those of the Kuklux in our Southern States 
a few years since. The resemblance is something more 
than one of form. It is of the essence. Both are phases 
of the use of terror to overawe and neutralize opposition 
to a political party or idea. In the South it was an or- 
ganization of the upper classes to overawe the lower 
and weaker majority, and through their inaction to 
secure power both in the states and in the nation. In Ire- 
land it isa combination of the lower and weaker majority 
to overawe the stronger minority, and through their fear 
and sufferings to compel the government to accede to their 
demands. Both acted througli secret organizations, and 
both advanced from one degree of unlawful terror to 
another by gradual and, no doubt, unintended steps. Per- 
haps the first Kuklux were only intended to appeal to the 
superstitious fear of the colored man, and thereby secure 
his political inactivity. From terror to torture the step was 
easy. If it was right to terrify a freeman into submission, 
what harm could there be in giving some peculiarly obdu- 
rate cases ‘‘a polite little brushing’? Slavery had es- 
tablished in almost every man’s mind the doctrine that the 
only way to keep a negro in proper subordination.to the law 
and the white race was by the lash. So it was not long 
until they whipped as well as frightened. Then, the door 
being opened, and the smell of blood once obtained, pas- 
sion, revenge and the natural tendency of an angry people 
to excess did the rest. The victims were mostly poor and 
unknown, It took a great many of them to fill the same 
place in the world’s attention that Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish and Secretary Burke filled when they lay stark and 
bleeding on the public square in the heart of Dublin. In 
our American case the territory was larger and the vic- 
tims fewer, so that more were required to terrorize their 
fellows, and the thousands that fell in that epidemic of 
murder, and the thousands more who bear its scars to- 
day,, never thrilled the world with anything like the horror 
awakened by the comparatively few crimes which Ireland 
has witnessed. There is no doubt that the unexampled 
success of the Kuklux in accomplishing their purposes, 
and carrying out their designs in defiance of the will of 
a great nation, their immunity from punishment and 
security in the enjoyment of the results of their unlaw- 
ful conspiracy, were potent elements in securing the 
adoption of a like policy by the aggressives in Ireland. 
That they closely model their organization and operations 
on those of the most gigantic and most successful conspi- 
racy of the kind that the world has ever known, is cer- 





tainly not a thing to be wondered at. The analogy 
between the situations naturally suggested the employment 
of similar means. 

The danger that underlies both these movements, and 
indeed all similar ones, is the tendency to excuse all un- 
lawful acts performed, not from a personal motive, but for 
the benefit of a class or in support of 2 dogma. 


Very few minds are able to resist the seductive influence 
of devotion to an idea, right or wrong. Very few people 
of the South could find it in their hearts really to blame. 
the Kuklux for their acts, because those acts had for their 
aim the overthrow of what they all hated worse than 
aught else on earth—the supremacy of a majority com- 
posed largely of negroes. So, too, the Irishman, conscious 
of wrong to his people, excuses the wrong committed by 
them on the score that it is intended to secure a good 
result. It is a most dangerous idea, to the application of 
which no limit can be assigned. If the patriotic senti- 
ment of one party or faction is to be allowed to justify 
unlawful violence, why not that of another? It maysafely 
be admitted that the Land Leaguer who merely “ boy- 
cotts’’ his neighbor has no definite idea of doing that 
which is unlawful. Neither had the Kuklux who rode 
with mask and gown, at first. But both these acts were 
only the entering wedge of evil. The only safe course 
for a people or a nation among whom representative 
government prevails and the strife of party is liable at any 
time to wax warm, is to set its foot with relentless seve- 
rity on the very beginning of evil. The appeal to reason 
is open to all ina popular government. Power in its last 
analysis abides with the people. The remedy for evil is 
not the initiation of another evil. War may be excusable 
when it promises relief from oppression. But in no event, 
in a popular government, can anything be justified that 
proposes to substitute the fear of violence for the quiet ex- 
ercise of individual judgment. 


Every right-minded American must perforce be a friend 
to popular freedom in Irelahd. The ties of blood unite 
us perhaps even closer with the Green Isle than with her 
sister across the channel. Not only is our sympathy al- 
ways with the unfortunate, but as Americans we have in- 
herited a certain bias against England in any contest she 
may have with her dependencies. All this inclines us to 
the cause of Ireland with a warmth of which the English 
Government no doubt has had good reason to complain. 
Yet no American who values the cause of free government 
at home or abroad can afford to justify or excuse the 
atrocities which have attended the career of the Land 
League. They may have been unforseen, but the respon- 
sibility for them-must rest upon that organization until it 
shall have shown itself active and efficient, not only in 
their suppression, but in their punishment. The cause of 
self-government, freedom and prosperity in Ireland has no 
greater enemy than the short-sighted leaders who have en- 
couraged unlawful conspiracy, secret violence and organ- 
ized murder as a remedy for inherited ills. If the Irish ° 
people ever expect to secure parliamentary government, 
just representation and the repeal of oppressive laws, they 
must first show themselves capable of exercising parlia- 
mentary power with wisdom and of opposing unjust laws 
by legal means. The acts of the Commune in France, the 
Kuklux in America and the Land League in Ireland must 
ever be regarded by all lovers of liberty and progress with 
sorrow. Such excesses are almost as inimical to liberty 
as tyranny itself. ; 


No happier selection of biographer has thus far been 
made in the valuable series, which has proved quite as 
much history as biography, than that of Mr. Frothingham 
in the present case. (1) Himself a critic of rarest power, a 





(1) a RIPLEY. By Octavius Brooks Frothingham. American 
Men 6f 
Boston. 
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master of expression, with an even too fastidious sense of 
what may best be left unsaid, he has added to these quali- 
fications the knowledge given by a life-long friendship 
with Dr. Ripley, an inherited friendship, which began with 
the father and passed on to the son. 

With the relish we have unfortunately acquired for 
minute personal details, the opening chapter is somewhat 
of a disappointment. A bare outline only is given of the 
early days, the only sense of personality coming from a 
few letters written by young George Ripley in the re- 
strained yet stilted fashion supposed then to be the proper 
form of communication between parent and child. The 
burden of a New England inheritance was upon him ; its 
conscienti and repression, its introspection and 
morbidity, with the keen craving for knowledge and the 
determined pursuit of it, which is the story of so many 
New England boys. 

There is small trace in the early chapters of the power 
which was to make him the ‘‘ father of American criti- 
cism.”” Middle age had come before his real life work 
began. Up to fifty the record holds an earnest and suc- 
cessful ministry in Boston, a gradual passing from the 
theories of the old-school Unitarians to those involved in 
the transcendental philosophy, the history of which has 
been ably given by Mr. Frothingham ; a connection with 
Brook Farm, of which he was really the chief originator, 
and for which he labored with an intense faith that never 
faltered. It was at this point that Carlyle called him ‘“‘A 
Socinian minister, who kept his pulpit in order to reform 
the world by cultivating onions.’’ The onions were finally 
given up, but faith in the principles that underlay their 
cultivation was as strong in the end as at the inni 
though this was known to very few. With the ending of 
the episode came a silence so guarded as to be the best in- 
dication of the depth of feeling it covered, and thus the 
second period of his life closed. 

Years of study had fitted him for the work no one had 
yet attempted, and with if@ffpe third and most valuable 
period opened. Genuine literary criticism was unknown, 
and it was doubtful if the American public would recog- 
nize it if they saw it. The first years of the new vocation 
are almost a tragedy. Burdened with debt, the only 
tangible legacy Brook Farm had for him, inadequately 
paid, and with youth and any hope or illusion of youth 
far behind him, he began a struggle which to-day seems 
almost beyond comprehension. Mr. Frothingham’s work 
here is very powerful. With a restrained yet delicate and 
telling touch, he has given us a picture, every line of 
which holds power and intense life. It is a heroic life that 
is before us, and the many who knew Dr. Ripley only 
cxsually will find here the secret of his reticence, of his 
silence in all matters of religious belief, and learn for the 
first time the enormous amount of work accomplished by 
him. He was content to waive individual recognition and 
sink himself in the journal which he made to represent 
- the highest type of literary criticism ever produced in this 
country. With ‘“‘ Harpers’ New Monthly Magazine’’ be- 
gun in 1850, he was identified until his death, and also 
with ‘‘ Appleton’s American Encyclopedia,’’ which may 
be said to be the monument of his incessant mental energy. 

‘His English was of the purest, He said once in print, 
and lived up to the saying : 

“It is the duty of every educated man to set his face against 
the innovations which disfigure the language ; to exercise the 
functions of a committee of vigilance where no verbal tribunal 
forms a court of final appeal, and thus to aid in the creation of 
a body of common law which shall have the force of a statute.” 

The summary of his temperamental qualifications is itself 
one of the strongest passages in a book which abounds in 
quotable ones : 

“* George Ripley gave all his time and all his energy to literary 
criticism, spending on it, too, the full resources of a richly fur- 


nished mind, and infusing into it the spirit of a broatl and noble 
training. 





‘* His intellectual temperament aided him in his task. The ab- 
sence of passion was a great advantage. The lack of ardent par- 
tisan feeling made possible the calm, clear, judicial temper 
so necessary to the critic. The want of what, may be called the 
‘artistic constitution,’ which delights in music, painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, did something to insure the equability of his 
poise. His mental force was not wasted by emotion or attenu- 
ated by distraction. He was no dreamer, no visionary, no enthu- 
siast, no creature of imagination or fancy. He was, through and 
through, a critic, gentle, but firm, intelligent, exact, holding the 
interests of truth paramount to all others, always hoping that the 
interests of truth might be served by theeffort of careful writers. 

‘¢ His extreme conscientiousness, amounting to fastidiousness, 
his jealousy of the movement of his own mind, his absence of 
personal ambition, his appreciation of intellectual difficulties and 
individual aberrations, his lack of enjoyment in the creative pro- 
cess, and his habit of austere self-recollection will help to explain 
his backwardness in authorship. Not often are author and 
critic united in the same person. The one art requires different 
faculties from the other; at all events, a different direction of the 
faculties. ~The author’s impulse is outward, away from the cen- 
tre, toward a waiting, expectant public, desiring to be instructed 
or entertained. The critic’s bent is inward, back to the centre, 
away from the public, who are not supposed to be interested in 
his performance. His business is to make distinctions—to ana- 
lyze, not to construct—and in doing this he must come back con- 
tinually to standards of judgment which exist in his own mind. 
That George Ripley was capable of sustaining himself in a long 
flight was proved by the letters to Andrews Norton, which, to- 
gether; make a respectable volume, and which might easily have 
been extended without change of method.”’ 

Later years were brighter ones. Independence, full re- 
cognition and new ties to life had all come. To the end he 
remained busy. ‘‘ Even when mortally ill he preferred a 
sitting posture, and this conveyed an idea that he was 
stronger than he really was. He died in his writing-room 
in his chair—at his post of duty to the very end.” He 
**put his whole life into the work of interpreting ideas to 
men, infusing into letters the earnestness and the sweet- 
ness of his character,’”? and his work means a future for 
American literature beyond anything it could have known 
without him. 
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CassEL, PETTER & GALPIN have just published Canon 
Farrar’s new work, “‘The Early Days of Christianity.”’ 


A SECOND edition of the paper written by Mr. Short- 
house, the author of ‘‘John Inglesant,”’ on ‘“‘The Plato- 
nism of Wordsworth’”’ has been called for. 

Miss Emity FaitHrvu., who has for many years done 
quiet but steady work for women in England, is coming 
to America, and will lecture during the fall and winter on 
““Modern Extravagance.”’ 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’s fertility is inexhaustible, and there is 
therefore no occasion for surprise at hearing that another 
novel has been completed, to appear as a serial in Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine under the rather peculiar -title of ae 
Wizard’s Son.”’ 

Dr. GtorGE MacDonaup has written a new aon 
romance called ‘‘ The Princess and Curdie,’’ abounding in 
all the merits and also all the defects of his peculiar style, 
though the charm of it is usually sufficient to disarm the 
critical reader. 

Dr. D. G. Brinton, of Philadelphia, well known as a 
student of comparative mythology, is soon to publish, 
through H. C. Watts & Co. of Philadelphia, a book en- 
titled, ‘‘ American Hero Myths; a Study in the Native 
Religions of the Weatern Continent.”’ 


‘THE New York Tribune gives a conversation held one day 
between Longfellow and Bayard Taylor, in which the 
latter said to the elder poet : ‘There is a little poem of 
yours which is hardly known, which few people ever men- 
tion ; but ‘of all your shorter poems it is my favorite.” 
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Mr. Longfellow’s eyes kindled. ‘Is it ‘Chrysaor’ ?’”’ he 
asked. He was right ; it was ‘“‘Chrysaor,’’ and his quick 
question seems to show that it was also his favorite. 


‘‘HARPER’s MAGAzINE”’ is to have during the coming 
year a series of sketches dealing with the lives of working 
children. They are written by a young girl whose knowl- 
edge has been gained by actual experience in a factory, and 
are both humorous and pathetic. 


THE Quaker Bi-centenary is calling out articles on Penn 
in every direction. The ‘‘ Magazine of American History’’ 
devotes much of its October number to this topic, and 
gives an engraving of a specially fine portrait of Penn, said 
to have been painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

THE venerable 8. C. Hall, now eighty-two years of age, 
recently gave a lecture at Plymouth, England, in which he 
was on his feet for more than two hours and a half, with 
no signs of exhaustion at the end. Bentley & Son, of Lon- 
don, will soon publish his ‘‘ Retrospect of a Long Life.”’ 


TxHE Macmillans have several notable books in press— 
the ‘‘Life of Frederick Denison Maurice,’’ by his son, 
Major Maurice and a volume on Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
by William Sharp, a young English poet of much taste and 
ability, who enjoyed the friendship of the dead poet. 


THE little story, ‘‘In the Minor,” written by Mrs. Marie 
J. Pitman (Margery Deane) for No. 27 of Our ConTINENT, 
has been translated into both German and Hungarian, and 
the author, who is at present in Budapest, and in high 
favor among Hungarians, has lately been the recipient of 
a banquet in her honor from the Hungarian Society of 
Authors and Artists. 


EDELWEISS, that most poetical of flowers, has long had 
a fictitious value, arising from the difficulty of obtaining 
it from the inaccessible spots it seemed to prefer. The 
Swiss, who have an even shrewder eye to business than 
the canniest Scot or the most enterprising Yankee, are 
now cultivating it in gardens, and it is sold like cabbage 
in the open market. As a result, the fashionable tourist 
has dropped it, and now demands Edelraute, which, as 
yet, is found only on almost inaccessible cliffs. 


THE latest census taken in London gives its population 
as 4,764,312, much greater than the population of the Ame- 
rican Colonies before the Revolution. The city contains 
double the number of people in Denmark, three times as 
many as Greece, and more than Sweden or Norway or 
Switzerland. Let every New Yorker take courage, for 
one of the principal London papers moans, ‘‘ And yet this 
splendid capital, the most populous and wealthy city the 
world has ever seen, is practically without a government.”’ 


WASHINGTON journalism has for some unknown reason 
never had marked place either within or outside the 
Capital, but a different quality is beginning to make itself 
felt. Some of the keenest and most valuable literary and 
art criticism of the day is to be found in a very modest 
weekly, known as The Republic, which deserves all the re- 
pitation its real excellence should in time insure. The 
critic is a woman, and with a power of keen analysis and 
of clear statement supposed to be purely a masculine pos- 
session. : 


THE first number of the new series of ‘‘ Plymouth 
Pulpit,”” in which Fords, Howard & Hulbert, of New 
York, have resumed the pamphlet publication of Mr. 
Beecher’s sermons week by week, has appeared. It is 
exceedingly neat in form, the broad margin and careful 
printing making the pamphlets quite ready for the bind- 
ing which buyers will wish to give them. Theseries opens 
with a sermon on “The Golden Net,’ and there are no 
tokens of age or weakened power in the brilliant and 
telling treatment of the text. 


Amone eccentric prayers may certainly be put on record 
that of the Rev. Dr. Goss, a verierable hard-shell Baptist, 


at the Chicago Democratic Convention. It was as follows : 
‘*O Lord, we beseech Thee to save us from the devil, O 
Lord God, we beseech Thee to save us from Star Route and 
other thieves upon the public treasury. O Lord God 
Almighty, we pray Thee to save us from Republicanism. 
For Christ’s sake, Amen.’”’ It is stated that, following the 
‘“‘Amen,”’ there was a storm of applause, and that many 
hats were thrown toward the ceiling. 


In “The Story of Siegfried,’ by James Baldwin, illus- 
trated by Howard Pyle (pp. 306, $2), Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, an attempt is made to turn the Northern Saga into a 
story which children will read, without any strict adhe- 
rence to the original form. The work is gracefully done, 
and the book a much more desirable part of a boy’s library 
than many which own a place there, though it lacks the 
purpose and the value of the boys “ Froissart’’ and “ Ar- 
thur,”’ two of the most stimulating and fascinating books 


. ever made over for young people. 
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THE owners of fine lawns in Western New York and 
elsewhere have been much perplexed during the last sum- 
mer by the unaccountable dying of the grass, in spite of 
the utmost care in sprinkling. Upon turning up the sod 
the roots have been found teaming with larve, supposed 
to be of the ‘‘June bug.’”’? In some instances it has been 
found necessary to tear up the sod and replace it with fresh. 


* 
* 


SprpERs and their habits are already familiar to our 
readers through Dr. McCook’s papers. The following 
adds something of interest to the record: It has been 
frequently observed that when a shock of any kind is 
imparted to the leaves or twigs to which the web of 
the garden spider is affixe e animal shakes violently 
in the centre of the web, so become almost or totally 
invisible to the eye; this quivering or dancing motion 
being kept up for many seconds, and then suddenly 
stopped. The same thing occurs when a stick is sud- 
denly presented to the occupant of thé web. The reason 
for these movements, which appear to be effected by 
the spider in alternation, pulling the upper portion of the 
web downwards by means of his strong hindermost pair 
of legs, and then suddenly releasing it (the natural elas- 
ticity of the web greatly assisting the occupier in the exe- 
cution of these movements), seems to be founded upon a 
desire on the part of the spider to effect concealment 
when it feels that danger is near. 


* 
* & 


M. CHarNay’s observations on rings of growth in trees 
have already been briefly referred to, but they are deserv- 
ing of a more extended paragraph. Ona journey to the 
ruins of Palenque, Mexico, in 1859, he had occasion to cut 
away all the trees which concealed the facade of one 
of the pyramids. On a second visit, in 1880, he cut 
away the trees which had sprung up since 1859 on the 
same spot. He observed that in every instance the con- 
centric rings of growth were much more numerous than 
their age would warrant. The oldest of them could 
not possibly have been more than twenty-two years of 
age, yet on the section of one of them he counted more 
than two hundred and fifty rings. The tree was about 
two feet in diameter. A shrub of eighteen months at 
most presented eighteen concentric rings. The learned 


traveler cut down trees of all species and of all sizes, and 
saw the same circumstance constantly repeated. There- 
upon he comes to the conclusion that in warm and humid 
climates, where Nature never rests, rings of growth are 
produced not at the rate of one per year, as in more 
northern regions, but rather once a month. This observa- 
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tion is of much importance. The age of a ruin has often 
been computed from that of the trees growing upon it. 
M. Larainzar assigned to Palenque an age of 1700 years, 
basing his conclusion upon the 1700 rings which he counted 
on a tree. The obseryation of M. Charnay reduces this 
number of years to one hundred and fifty or two hundred: 


* 

THE ‘Overflow Bug” is recognized as a standard pest 
in California. Its scientific name is the Platymus ma- 
culicolis. Although usually indirectly beneficial to man, 
because of its devouring plant-feeding species, it may 
prove to be a nuisance when too numerous. A lady living 
in San Jose thus gives her experience: ‘‘ We lived in 
Fresno county two years, in the northeastern part, and in 
the foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada. It is hot and dry, 
no trees but many rocks. The thermometer ranges from 
96° to 108° for about three months. In June and July, 
when hottest and driest, the ‘‘Overflow Bugs’’ filled the 
air between sunset and dark; you could not open your 
mouth with safety. They filled the house, they would 
alight all over your clothes, they swarmed on the table, in 
the milk, sugar, flour, bread, and wherever there was a 
crevice to get through. You could shake out a cupful 
upon taking a garment from the wall. It was a veritable 
plague. Inashed, where the boards had shrunk and the 


cracks had been battened, the spaces between were packed. 


full. They were flying for about two weeks, then disap- 
peared, to be found hidden under papers, clothing and in 
every available space. In November, before the rains, 
they spread around, but do not fly. Upon striking a light 
at night you would see the floor nearly covered. If you 
lifted a rug they would go scuttling off to some other 
hiding place. I had occasion to take tip a floor-board after 
they had apparently disappeared. The house was upon 
under-pinning two feet or more from the ground. When 
the board was raised there were the “Overflow bugs ”’ 
piled up against the timber, making a heap equal to half a 
bushel of grain. In Los Atnigelos they were more abund- 
ant before the ‘Santa Annas,’ a hot wind from the desert, 
which filled the air with sand. Chickens would not eat 
the ‘‘Overflow bugs,”’ though they might be ever so 
hungry for insects. 

8. A. Larrimore. 





REFERENCE CALENDAR. 


(THIS COLUMN IS INTENDED AS A RECORD FOR REFERENCE, NOT AS 
A SUMMARY OF CURRENT NEWS. ] 


October 7.—General B. F. Butler accepted the Demo- 
cratic and Greenback-Labor nomination for Governor of Massa- 
chusetts.——The case of Major Phipps, late of the Philadelphia 
Almshouse, was argued in Hamilton, Ontario. The court re- 
served its decision. . . Oct. 8.—The President of Cundina- 
marca, United States of Colombia, has been assassinated.—— 
Peruvian brigands have captured an Italian consul, and demand 
$100,000 ransom.—At Syracuse, N. Y., the Hughson wagon 
works were burned. Loss, $50,000.—The President returned 
to New York from a visit to the Thousand Islands. . . Oct. 9.—A 
special United States attorney, Mr. H. H. Wells, has been charged 
with the management of the Star Route jury case, the foreman 
objecting to an investigation by the Department of Justice.—— 
The steamer Herder, of the Hamburg-American Packet Com- 
pany’s line, ran ashore in a fog near Cape Race. The passengers 
and crew were saved, but the ship is.a total loss. . . Oct. 10. In 
Ohio the election was carried by the Democrats by an estimated 
plurality of 16,000.—The President went to Boston, and was 
cordially received. . . Oct. 12.—In Egypt 148 prisoners await 
trial by court-martial——Ingestre Hall, the seat of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and one of the finest houses in England, was 
burned. Loss, $2,500,000.—The Webster celebration took place 
at Marshfield, Mass., the President being among the guests. 
Oct. 13.—The ‘echeme for a tunnel under the English Channel is 
adversely reported upon by the committee appointed to decide 
a advisability.——A cyclone destroyed life and property in 

a 








THE DRAMA. 


In the drama of “Hearts of Oak,’ at the Walnut Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia, this week, a very realistic scene is intro- 
duced, that of a rain storm with actual water. 


Miss Maeeiz MITCHELL piayed in ‘‘ Fanchon’’ for the first 
time in New Orleans, at the St. Charles Theatre, February, 1861. 
Her success was immediate. The story runs that Charlotte Cush- 
man counseled her going across the water: ‘‘ Learn to play 
‘Fanchon”’ in French and German,’’ she said; ‘‘ you can then 
make three fortunes.”’ 


Daty’s THEATRE, New York, after repeated failures, has 
finally met with success by the production of ‘‘ The Squire,”’ 
suggested to Mr. Pinero the author, it is claimed, by the novel, 
“Far From the Madding Crowd.’’ Miss Ada Rehan’s ren- 
dering of the title réle is worthy of high praise, and in their re- 
spective parts Mr. John Dréw, Mr. James Lewis and Mr. Yorke 
Stephens have won well-deserved applause. 


Mr. Osmonp TEARLE, the favorite leading man at Wallack’s 
for the last two seasons, has been “starring in the legitimate ”’ 
throughout England the last few months. Mr. Wallack has 
communicated with him by cable, asking him to cancel his en- 
gagements and rejoin the New York company. It is probable 
that he will re-appear in New York as “‘ Correze,’’ in the drama- 
tization of ‘‘ Moths,” to be produced some time in December. 


*“Youne Mrs. WINTHROP,” a society drama in four acts, by 
Mr. Bronson Howard, was presented for the first time on any 
stage at the Madison Square Theatre, New York, October 9, and 
was well received. It tellsa story of the slow alienation of af- 
fection between husband and wife—the one absorbed in business 
and club life, the other feeling neglected and seeking consolation 
in social gayeties. Separation is finally decided upon, and the 
friendly lawyer who is employed to draw up the papers, deploring 
the necessity of his task, brings about reconciliation, recalling 
happy scenes of the past, and showing that no division can be 
made in the plot of land containing their child’s grave. The 
leading characters were admirably rendered by Mrs. Agnes 
Booth, Miss Carrie Turner, Miss Maude, Stuart, Mr. George 
Clarke and Mr. Thomas Whiffin.. This is but the fourth play 
produced at this theatre since its opening, on February 4, 1880. 
“‘Hazel Kirke” ran sixteen months, ‘‘The Professor’’ about 
four, and ‘‘ Esmeralda ”’ one year. 











PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


A Boon and a Blessing Beyond Price. 


Ir Compound Oxgyen never effected a radical cure of any disease, but 
only retarded its progress, and made the invalid-life more easeful—gave 
refreshing sleep to the sleepless, a new sense of vitality to the weak and 
nervous, freedom from pain to those who suffer—bringing sunshine and 
cheerfulness into sick rooms—it would be a boon and blessing beyond 
price. That it does all this and more, we have the grateful acknowledg- 
ment of thousands who have come under our treatment. Our Treatise on 
Compound Oxygen, its nature, action and results, with reports of cases 
and full information, sent free. Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 Girard 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Bounce Volumes of the Continent. 

Bound copies of the f:st volume of the CONTINENT will be furnished to 
subscribers for that volume, who return us complete sets of the numbérs 
in good condition, at the actual cost of binding and packing, exclusive of 
carriage, to wit: 

Silk cloth, elegant ene eee e ° ‘ «> 9? 
Half roan, % . a a . -90 
Half morocco, . $1. 20 


To those not —— back numbers this volume will be furnished at 
the following rates 


Silk cloth, stamp cover, om - $2.25 
Half roan, * 2.55 
Half morocco, . 2.85 


Those preferring to have their volumes bound themselves, can be fur- 
nished with finely stamped cloth covers and a complete index for 40 cents, 
and 25 cents 5 

This makes a very elegant volume, containing contributions from the 
recognized leading writers of America, and illustrations by the foremost 
artists and engravers. We put it at this very low rate simply because 
the change of form makes it differ greatly from those which are to follow. 
This volume will be carefully packed and sent by express at the cost of 
the person ordering. 








IN LIGHTER VEIN. 





IN LIGHTER VEIN. 
Managing. 


ADOLPHUS, just from college home, 
Is telling over what he learned ; 
How in the classics he can roam, 
How much of science has discerned. 


‘* And now I’m through ! have won degree, 
» And really think were I to bring 
My mind to bear, *’ concluded he, 
‘*That I could manage anything. ’* 


His father spoke, in voice and face 
Sarcasm seemed to slightly lurk, 
**T surely hope, if that’s the case, 
You’ll manage, Dolph, to get to work,”’ 
P. D.C. 


Commedia Humana. 


PURGATORIO 
(The rest of the week). 
I’ve asked for a loan— 
Will he, can he, refuse me? 
I have doubts, I must own. 
Ive asked for a loan, 
Will mercy be shown, 
Or will he abuse me? 
I °ve asked for a loan, 
Will he, can he, refuse me? 


INFERNO 
(Monday). 

Ou, the bills that are due, 

And no money to pay them ! 
Now, what shall I do? 
Those bills that are due, 
The prospect looks blue, 

There *s no way to delay them, 
Those bills that are due, 

And no money to pay them. 


PARADISO 
(Neat week) (?). 
He has sent me a note 
(His indorsement is on it). 
Hurrah, I ’m afloat, 
He has sent me a note. 
Its worth, one would quote, 
Above rondeau or sonnet, 
He has sent me a note, 
(His indorsement is on it). H.C. F. 
At early morn the comet comes 
Careening through the skies ; 
It sweeps the horizon and roams, 
The cynosure of eyes 
That watch it slowly fade from sight, 
As bright the sun’s rays stream, 
And tint the clouds with pink and white, 
Like two kinds of ice cream. 
—New York Commercial. 
[Perhaps the author of these lines builded better than he 
knew. Honestly, now, O, brother of the Commercial, do you 
know, without referring to your dictionary, how close is the re- 
semblance between the comet and a real bona fide cynosure ?} 


A Bi-Centennial Incident.— Scene : Portico of Independ- 
ence Hall. Procession passing. Music, military and so forth. 

Time: Bi-Centenary of Philadelphia, October 26, 1882. 

Persons: (1). Descendant of William Penn. (II). Visitor 
from Burlington, N. J., which city celebrated its Bi-Centenary 
in December, 1877. 

Descendant of W. P. log.: ‘‘ Well, Friend Browne, how does 
thee like our celebration ?”’ 

Visitor: ‘Oh, it is good; very good for Philadelphia. But 
it’s an old story to me. You know we had our Bi-Centenary in 
Burlington five years ago.”’ 


A ladies’ fashion paper says that scissors are held with 
the broad blade uppermost. This information at last settles a 
point which has long puzzled a good many American editors 
who, at midnight, have frequently lost a good item by their ina- 
bility to decide which blade should take precedence. What they 
now require are instructions for keeping the mucilage brush out 
of the ink-bottle.— Herald P. I. 


A Suspicious Character.—A prominent Austin politician 
woke up his colored man a few nights ago and told him to search 
the house, as he was sure there was a burglar on the premises. 
The darkey hunted the house all over and reported as follows: 
‘Colonel, I has hunted from top to bottom, and ef dar is any 
*spishous character ’ceptin’ you in de house, I can’t find him.” 
— Texas Siftings. 


A Maine judge has rendered an opinion that a man who 
has put his valise into a railroad car seat is entitled to the seat; 
but he doesn’t say anything about the woman whe puts herself 





into one seat, her feet on another, her gripsack on a third and 
her bird-cage on a fourth. Probably he could not fiud words to 
properly. express his opinion of her.—Detroit Free Press. 


She was a very pretty young person and he was trying 
to talk his best. ‘‘I’m a sophomore,’’ he said at one of her 
questions. “ Why, how can that be? You were a sophomore 
last year. You —’’ But she saw his discomfiture. ‘‘ Oh, I see,” 
she said, with the softest look of mystification, ‘‘ you have two 
sophomore years at your college.”’— Yale Record. 


A Connecticut optician has invented spectacles that he 
claims ‘‘ will enable one to read small type under water.’’ We 
cannot believe that a short-sighted man would care to stay 
under water longer than the time it would take him to read a 
column of nonpareil market reports. So we fear the invention 
is lacking in practical utility.— Texas Siftings. 


Scientists have told us that women are capable of greater 
endurance than men. We believe this statement now, having 
yesterday afternoon observed two ladies standing on the corner 
of one of our principal streets in the bleak, cold wind, and talk 
for the space of precisely one hour by a chronometer watch.— 
Lowell Citizen. : 


M. de Lesseps does not like the English, and a few 
weeks ago, discovering that he was wearing a collar of English 
make, took it off, threw it on the ground and danced on it. ‘This 
is the story told by the papers, but it is feared the true cause 
was that the collar refused to stay buttoned at the back and 


* was working up over his head.— Oil City Derrick. 


An actress, recently arrived in this country, is described 
as ‘‘ of twenty-five years standing in Germany, and five feet in 
her stockings.”” A woman who has stood as many years as that 
anywhere and with as many feet in her stockings would make 
more money in a side show than a theatre.—Detroit Free Press. 


The editor of a Michigan paper attempted to state that 
a certain newly-married couple had gone to Niagara Falls, where 
they would spend their honeymoon, but the types made him say 
they “‘ would spend their money soon.’”’ He wasn’t very far out 
of the way, we sispect.—Syracuse Herald. 


He continually played on the’horn, ‘‘Sweet Maiden, Hear 
My Prayer.’”? The maiden lady next door sent word, with her 
** compliments,’’ that she had heard his prayer, and she would 
pay a month’s board for him, “‘in advance,’’ if he ’d move to an- 
other part of the town.— Tezas Siftings. 


«« Oh, Mr. Smith,” exclaimed Gertie, ‘‘ may I go with you 


and see your nice little puppies???’ ‘‘What do you mean, 
Gertie ?”’ exclaimed her father in astonishment. ‘‘ Why, papa,” 
said Gertie, ‘‘ didn’t you say Mr. Smith was going to the dogs ?”’ 
—Boston Transcript. 


Puck estimates that husband and wife can spend the 
season at Newport for $7000, providing they economize a little 
on dress. Thousands of couples have been kept away because 
they thought it would cost at least $20,000. Look for a rush 
next summer. 


Can you remember one single instance this last summer 
where an actress has had her $6,000 diamonds stolen? As soon 
as the papers began charging twenty cents per line for publish- 
ing such items it killed the robbery business stone dead.— Detroit 
Free Press. 


According to the Gaulois, a woman loves her son as her 
property and her husband as her owner. This may be so in 
france, but in this country the son treats his mother as his pro- 
perty and she treats her husband as her property. 


A Durfee man announces that he has discovered a per- 
petual motion machine. His gas meter went ahead registering 
all summer, although the room was locked up at the beginnipg 
of the vacation.— Yale Record. 

It will be fashionable to gather autumn leaves this month. 
It will be equally fashionable to throw them away the next.— 
Philadelphia Chronicle-Herald. 

«« What becomes of old pianos ?”’ asks the “Yonkers Ga- 
zette. Then you you have never ‘traveled on a steamboat or 
visited an orphan asylum, eh? 


“ The end of the season,” remarked Fogg, holding up 
the empty pepper-box.— Boston Transcript. 





